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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


F 


Some time ago we asked a man well-known 
in the field of economics to name the leading 
woman economist in this country. “I think 
that would be Alzada Comstock,’’ was the 
answer. To the general reader, the work of 
Dr. Comstock, professor of economics at 
Mount Holyoke, is not well known, because 
her writings have been in the intricate field 
of taxation and international finance. She has 
served on the A.A.U.W. and the I.F.U.W. 
Committees on Fellowship Awards, anda year 
ago was named chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on International Relations. When 
asked to write on present attitudes of those 
who have seen their efforts for peace crum- 
bling, Dr. Comstock replied: 


I am not sure that what I have to say about our 
attitude toward the war should be published by the 
Journat. I am not implying anything sophomoric 
about “‘censorship’’ or “They won't print that."’ 
I simply mean that I (like Winston Churchill) have 
nothing to offer but blood, tears, and sweat, and a 
good deal of abuse besides. 


And later: 


Here is my manuscript. It is not a defense of our 
country, for I do not see why the American system 
need be on the defensive. It is an attack on the people 
who are trying to destroy it. . . . Nor is this a mea 
culpa. Surely I have sinned, and been deaf and dumb 
and blind. So has the A.A.U.W.; so has Archibald 
MacLeish. We have admitted it; but now it is time 
to go ahead. In many connections I think of the re- 
mark in the New Yorker about Eire, which had just 
refused all cooperation with England for defense: 
‘They sound like a sturdy independent people who 
haven't been reading the papers lately.’ Well, we 
have been reading the papers lately. 

Please insert, in any way you like, the fact that I 
am writing as an individual. And take out any dag- 
gers that you think must be taken out. 


The editor believes that A.A.U.W. readers 
will prefer to have the daggers. 
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When Gladys Murphy Graham, Director 
of the South Pacific Section wrote the letter 
which appears as the second article in this 
Journat, she had no thought of publication. 
We persuaded her to share with Journat 
readers this informal record of impressions of 
the migrant situation, because her vivid de- 
scriptions highlight the complexities of a 
problem that has challenged the attention of 
a number of A.A.U.W. branches. While the 
most obvious achievement of the A.A.U.W. 
groups was their effective mobilization of pub- 
lic opinion in some areas on the many-sided 
migrant problem —even before Grapes of 
Wrath appeared — there have been other 
measurable accomplishments. 


Alice L. Edwards has been associated with 
the A.A.U.W. consumer study program since 
its inception. In 1932, as a member of the 
Committee on Standardization of Consumers’ 
Goods of the Home Economics Association, 
she helped to prepare the first edition of the 
A.A.U.W. study guide, Scientific Consumer 
Purchasing, and was responsible for revisions 
when this syllabus was republished in en- 
larged form last year. Miss Edwards has re- 
cently been appointed home economist in the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


For the delightful drawings of contempo- 
rary Cincinnati in this issue we are indebted 
to Caroline Williams, the artist, and to Th 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Over a period of several 
years, Miss Williams’ pen-and-ink sketches of 
‘Spots in Cincinnati’’ have appeared in the 
Enquirer, interpreting to people of Cincinnati 
the charm of their city. Collections of Miss 
Williams’ drawings have been issued in two 
beautiful volumes, — The City on Seven Hills 
and Mirrored Landmarks of Cincinnati. 
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THE DISTANT DRUM 


By Atzapa Comstock 


> 


I've got a little list — I've got a little list 
Of society offenders who might well be under ground 
And who never would be missed — who never would be missed. 


HE number of articles that have ap- 
jpn in our magazines on the nega- 
tive attitude of undergraduates towards 
the war is almost countless. But railing 
and preaching at the American youth 
who cannot hear the sound of the distant 
drum has little logic and less result. It 
is true that most of the young people 
whose voices have been heard in these 
last months have shown themselves to be 
uninformed, egoistic, and bent on the 
pursuit of fun and money for themselves 
alone. But they are simply reflecting the 
example of thousands of their elders (or, 
I'm beginning to fear, millions) who op- 
pose all speech or action that does not en- 
hance their own immediate physical and 
mental comfort. 

I am an American. I believe in the as- 
pirations of democracy, and no one can 
stop my saying so — yet; although prop- 
aganda analysts, semantics ‘‘experts,”’ 
and Colonel Lindbergh, who objects to 
our being ‘‘harangued about democ- 
racy,’” have tried. I detest totalitarian 
goals and methods, and no one can stop 
my saying so — yet. And I've got a little 
list of people who, protected by the laws 
of a democratically-organized country, 
are using that protection to destroy it. 

Although these people have the one 
characteristic in common of refusing to 


— Koko's song, The Mikado 


believe that there’s a war going on which 
can or should in any way disturb their 
ease, they fall into several classes as they 
express their feelings — if anything so 
passive can justly be called feelings. The 
list includes the Utopians, the Sitters, the 
Kneelers, and, in the end, the Grabbers 
who are their children. I doubt whether 
these classes are as well represented in the 
membership of the American Association 
of University Women as in certain other 
organizations; but we are all citizens, 
and our members have never shown any 
wish to be exempted from responsibility 
for doing their bit to influence public 
opinion or to shape the codes of the Amer- 
ican family. 


Tas Utopians feel that we Americans 
should not inconvenience ourselves by 
thinking of the countries of Europe as 
other than a bunch of depraved bandits 
whose existence had best be ignored. Any 
cause good enough for ws to espouse must 
be absolutely pure and led only by white 
Sir Lancelots. Further, any treaty of 
peace we recognize must mete out in- 
stantly absolute justice, freedom, and 
liberty to the last man of the world’s 
hundreds of millions, leaving no single 
soul on the earth’s surface with a grudge. 
Failing that, of course the United States 
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must not ‘“‘take sides.’’ Failing that, we 
need in no way disturb ourselves by put- 
ting forth even mental effort. We are too 
noble to be bothered. 

The Utopians are experts at a thorough, 
if rather primitive, use of the well-known 
process of rationalizing. Most people 
stop hunting for Sir Lancelots with virgin 
banners at about the time they stop be- 
lieving in Santa Claus. The intellectually 
mature are able to distinguish between 
nations which are ashamed of their sins 
and try to cure them and nations which 
glory in sadism. 

Just here is the danger to us of the very 
existence of the Utopians. Those who are 
waiting for the angels usually find devils 
with more ease. As recent history has 
shown, they can easily be urged into 
active cruelty and taught to enjoy tor- 
turing in one way or another the members 
of a race whose noses are a little more 
hooked or whose skin is a different color. 
They are ripe to believe that the devils 
must be exterminated. 

Irrationally and therefore character- 
istically, the Utopians use a much finer 
comb for finding the vermin in the hair of 
the democratic states than for the to- 
talitarian. (The metaphor is borrowed 
from S. T. Williamson's review of Martin 
Dies’ The Trojan Horse in America in the 
New York Times Book Review for October 
27, 1940, in which it is said that ‘‘his 
Communistic comb has much finer teeth 
than his Fascist one.’”) Germany in par- 
ticular, they say, is more sinned against 
than sinning. Consequently many of the 
Utopians belong also to another large 
class, which may be called the Sitters. 


Lexe those of the poor, the annals of the 
Sitters are short and simple. They have 
been told that Germany suffered cruelly 
under the Treaty of Versailles and repara- 
tions. They believe it; and now they can 


doze away the rest of their lives, for ab- 
stract justice is at last at work. 

The Sitters have never read even one 
clause of the Treaty of Versailles. They 
have never compared it with any other 
treaty, because they have never heard of 
any other treaty; and besides, that would 
be too much work. They have never heard 
of the billions of dollars and pounds 
poured into Germany, much of it never to 
return, under the reparations plans exe- 
cuted under the treaty. They have never 
seen the list of German armament indus- 
tries financed by the sale of 168 German 
stock and bond issues publicly sold in the 
United States between 1924 and 1929, as 
described in a United States Department 
of Commerce pamphlet. Of course not; 
ten cents is too much to pay to learn the 
truth. A Krupps issue by the way, was 
the first; Thyssen’s the second. United 
Steel, Ilseder Steel, and Hugo Stinnes got 
money and came back for more, and 
Americans cheerfully financed the North 
German Lloyd and the Hamburg Ameri- 
can Lines so that they could undercut 
American shipping. 

The Sitters have had no interest in an- 
other Department of Commerce pam- 
phlet, published in 1931, which contains 
these words: ‘‘Germany has been the re- 
cipient of a larger amount of American 
long-term capital than any other Euro- 
pean country. . . . There probably has 
never before been so large a movement of 
long-term capital between two countries 
in so short a time.”’ 

Even the intelligent sometimes sit 
down. David Lawrence, in an editorial 
in the United States News for September 13, 
1940, excuses Germany because of ‘‘those 
conditions which in the ‘twenties caused 
us to turn selfishly away from the plead- 
ings of the infant German republic. 
...” But the London Economist figured 
that there were almost two and a half 
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billion American dollars that hadn't 
turned selfishly away, to say nothing of 
the vast amount of British pounds. 

The Sitters evidently do not read, al- 
though presumably they were taught 
how to read in school. Government re- 
ports, which are naturally beyond their 
reach, showed that at the end of the rep- 
arations period Germany had only 
about half as heavy a debt burden, count- 
ing in reparations and everything else, as 
the so-called victors, Great Britain and 
France. But it should not be too much to 
expect even Sitters to have heard of 
James W. Angell’s book, The Recovery of 
Germany, published in 1929, in which it is 
recorded that — 

Under the aegis of the Dawes Plan, and with the 
help of a very large amount of foreign capital, the 
skill of the [German] leaders and the patient de- 
termination of the people have combined to bring 
about a recovery which is without parallel in the 
world’s history. . . . Germany's industrial leader- 


ship on the continent has been conclusively reestab- 
lished. 


These are uncomfortable facts to have 
in one’s possession. The Sitters do not 
want to make themselves uncomfortable. 
They prefer not to be annoyed by the 
further knowledge that American money 
made possible Hitler’s rapid preparations 
for conquest. Norbert Muhlen, the author 
of Schacht, Hitler's Magician, rests in no 
such dreamy ease. He writes: 

The loans from abroad virtually laid the founda- 
tions on which the Third Reich could subsequently 
be built up. With their aid Germany was rationalized 
and restored, and the resources were accumulated 


which the Third Reich could use up, the sources 
collected on which Hitler could depend. 


The Sitters we shall have always with 
us. They will believe anything, provided 
(a) that hearing it requires no effort, and 
(b) that believing it is an excuse for doing 
nothing. They will vote anything that 
Promises a continuance of their sedentary 
comfort. They are a dead-weight load for 
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honest people to pull along behind them 
through the world of facts. 


Taz Kneelers were named after I read 
the letter to The New York Times of July 
21, 1940, from Professor R. H. Tawney of 
the University of London. In explaining 
why England fights, Professor Tawney 
said, ‘‘We prefer dying on our feet to liv- 
ing on our knees.’’ The Kneelers prefer 
the other way. When it filters through 
their minds that the preservation of our 
country will require effort and sacrifice, 
they say: ‘‘Why should we make any ef- 
fort? Who knows whether the totalitarian 
way isn’t just as comfortable? Why not 
just give in and not make any trouble?”’ 

The bare notion of defending our land 
sends the Kneelers into blind panic. 
Clipped to stories of quiet heroism in 
London’s bombed East End I have two 
American headlines: ‘‘Women Hysterical 
as Troops Leave for Camp’’; “‘Woman 
Shrieks as Son’s Draft Number Read.”’ 

The Kneelers, like the Utopians and the 
Sitters, fear and distrust facts. Facts are 
very likely to upset the comfort of the 
moment. It would be distressing to re- 
member that while the totalitarian sys- 
tem requires no mental effort of the in- 
dividual, as all one’s thinking is done in 
the government offices and handed down 
ready-made —a method that many 
Kneelers have told me they would enjoy 
very much — it is almost certain to re- 
quire a good deal of physical exertion. 
Women Kneelers, in particular, seem curi- 
ously unable to remember that hundreds 
and thousands of women in conquered 
territories, including always many uni- 
versity women, are put to work in the 
fields for as long as they last. Women 
Kneelers, with their one or two children, 
ignore the totalitarian decrees about 
women having large families and not 
being too fussy about paternity. 
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The Kneelers, like the others, put the 
comfort of the moment ahead of all other 
issues whatsoever. Hour by hour, day by 
day, they take the easiest way. The pov- 
erty of their minds is so extreme that they 
have never dreamed of a goal that is 
worth sacrifice. 


UU nscavumaracy, the Utopians, the 
Sitters, and the Kneelers marry and have 
children whom they bring up in their 
own image. The offspring are almost cer- 
tain to be among the Grabbers, the in- 
struction of whom in the colleges and 
universities has become a depressing task. 
The children have learned at their 
parents’ feet, and learned thoroughly. 
They are Utopians who write to Professor 
Whitridge (Atlantic Monthly, October 
1940), ‘‘We cannot get too excited about 
the ‘rape’ of Belgium and Holland be- 
cause we remember England in Africa and 
India. . . .’’ They are Sitters who “‘real- 
ize that the ‘Fifth Column’ ballyhoo is 
99.44 per cent propaganda and bunk."’ 
They are Kneelers who admire Hitler be- 
cause he “‘delivers the goods.”’ First, last, 
and all the time, they are Grabbers. They 
want cars, radios, clothes, week-ends; 
and they resent hotly the impact of all 
facts and ideas which are likely to inter- 
fere with their immediate pleasures. 

I have no evidence that the post-war 
intellectuals excoriated by Archibald 
MacLeish are in any way responsible for 
the Grabbers. Most college students of 
today have never heard of these writers, 
much less read any of their works. (A re- 
cently proffered professorial gift of a book 
on foreign affairs to a department club 
was refused with: ‘‘But, Professor, none 
of the students have time to read a 
book.’’) The training in grabbing for im- 
mediate pleasures represents years of 
work by their parents and by their early 
schools. 
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Life owes these children of the middle 
and upper classes every imaginable com- 
fort, they deeply believe; and the only 
effort they should be asked to make is to 
try to get the facilities away from some- 
one else. The constant patter upon my 
ears of such remarks as, “‘My fiancé wants 
to send his young brother through col- 
lege, but I'll soon knock that out of him; 
I want that money myself’; ‘I don’t 
need the fellowship but I'd like to get it 
away from the other people’; ‘‘My 
father says the college must give me a 
scholarship because his income tax is so 
high’’; ‘I hid the library book under my 
mattress so that nobody else could have 
it until after exams,’’ has filled my mental 
files with the thousands of items that 
make up the composite. 

The Grabbers have seen their world 
revolve around the fulfilment of their ma- 
terial wants from birth. As far as I can 
make out, there is only one thing that 
they have ever been forced to do that they 
didn’t want to do; and that is go to the 
dentist. 


| Fes any spot their families have failed 
in their dreadful mission, the schools, 
whether progressive or merely aping the 
progressive, have filled the gap with good 
measure. The schools have given them 
years of training in doing only what they 
wanted to do for that moment and at that 
moment. They have never heard of a long- 
run goal for which some present discom- 
fort might be endured or some present 
effort made. If in college it is proposed to 
them that some single hard thing might 
be done so that a second purpose should 
be achieved, their horrified revolt is in- 
stantaneous and almost instinctive. 

By the Grabbers the conflagration on 
three continents is regarded as a personal 
affront. It smacks of inconvenience and 
perhaps even discomfort. I have used only 
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once the obvious ‘‘Perhaps your an- 
cestors were uncomfortable at Valley 
Forge,’’ for the definitive answer was, 
“The more fools they.”’ 


Tass college generation has little infor- 
mation or feeling about their country, 1ts 
history, and its heritage. They recite 
automatically the formula heard in their 
families, ‘“There is nothing to be said for 
our form of government as against any 
other,’” — that expression which is so 
oddly inconsistent with the wickedness- 
of-Europe formula— but it seems to 
mean no more than ‘‘Good morning!”’ 
Down deep there is apparently a convic- 
tion, nourished by ‘‘youth movements,” 
that a nation is another set of parents 
whose obligation is to furnish even more 
radios and cars and week ends. 

Jonathan Daniels, observing the bar- 
renness of their intellectual world, said 
in a recent number of The Nation: 


Down in the lower grades they took out the old 
heroes and their stories and put into the readers 
“more material from the environment of the child.”’ 
It sounds excellent, but it means that the early 
training of the child as a part of the nation and a 


civilization extending beyond his scooter was dis- 
carded. 


And Paul Cram writes in the October 
Atlantic that ‘‘a tendency emerges in 
the ‘new education’ to treat the indi- 
vidual as though he would exist in a 
social, political, and economic vacuum 
forever.” 

And so the Grabbers, drilled for seven- 
teen to twenty years to believe that their 
scooters are the most important thing, 
live in a desert. They know no meaning 
of context for such words as “‘society,”’ 
“social ends,”’ ‘‘civic responsibility,’’ or 
“civilization.’’ They are trained to grab 
for better scooters; and, later, for bigger 
and newer cars. 


I have never read to any student the 


young British aviator’s letter to his 
mother published in The Times of London 
early this autumn, part of which runs: 


Those who serve England must expect nothing 
from her; we debase ourselves if we regard our coun- 
try as merely a place in which to eat and sleep. . . . 
I count myself lucky and honored to be the right 
age and fully trained to throw my full weight into 
the scale. 


It was an honest, thoughtful letter 
from a boy about to die; and although I 
am pretty well toughened to the crass- 
ness of the undergraduate, I shrink a lit- 
tle from having its pages smirched by 
their inevitable ‘‘What a fool!’’ or “‘Prop- 
aganda!’’ Sol simply set it up in my mind 
opposite the words of an American stu- 
dent: ‘‘Don’t tell anybody that I know 
stenography and typewriting; the gov- 
ernment might ask me to do it.”’ 

Again and again in these last months 
the students in the liberal arts colleges 
have told us that the blaze across the two 
oceans must not be allowed to “‘inter- 
fere.’’ ‘Interfere with what?’’ we ask. 
“With our education,"’ they answer with 
perfectly sober faces. Yet most of us have 
far to seek before we can find a single stu- 
dent whose answer to the question, ‘“Why 
did you come to college?’’ contains any 
allusion to education. Coming to college 
seems usually to have something to do 
with marrying the right girl or man or 
the attractiveness of ‘‘not going to work 
yet.” 

The colleges are not blameless. Only a 
simple-minded Utopian would argue that 
they are white angels in a black world. 
Their particular besetting sin of pussy- 
footing could not have been better set 
forth than by Mortimer Adler in his arti- 
cle, ‘“This Pre-War Generation’’ in Har- 
pers for October 1940. But the apparent 
hopelessness of a task which they never- 
the'ess pursue doggedly often seems pre- 
determined. Many of the Grabbers they 
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get are too old to change. The late teens 
and the early twenties hold little more 
chance of unlearning nearly two decades 
of instruction in Grabbing than they do 
of materially altering speech habits. The 
Grabbers will be parasites as long as they 
live, and must be carried as such, as cheer- 
fully as possible. 


he TERMs Of long years the struggle to re- 
vitalize youth will soon show results. 
It is a re-animation which the parents di- 
rect, just as they directed in the past the 
deadening of all aspirations beyond those 
for material satisfactions. Behind the 
clatter of the Grabbers’ voices other 
sounds can already be heard. A university 
student who thinks ‘‘we ought to be in 
there helping’’ writes that although the 
majority of his fellows are loud in saying 
that they ‘‘don’t intend to have their guts 
blown out’*— male Grabbers of draft 
age are usually preoccupied with their 
own guts but singularly unsolicitous 
about those of civilians; perhaps they 
don’t read the papers — ‘‘the ones who 
think differently are the ones who are 
not making a big noise.”’ 

There appears suddenly on a women’s 
college campus a student leader who has 
dedicated herself to the persuasion of her 


companions to live and act and endure in 
the world as it really is. An A.A.U.W. 
member writes that ‘“‘my mother was 
born in a log house in a family that had 
carried from New Englend quite literally 
the ideal of plain living and high think- 
ing, but it is hard to maintain for my chil- 
dren even the vestiges of that ideal in this 
era of super-salesmanship."’ 

And now the fresh generation of under- 
graduate youth, with fewer Grabbers and 
more of the dedicated, is almost upon us. 
Their parents are beginning to face, 
rather than to ignore, unwelcome changes 
in a tragic world. From other lands filters 
in the news of great adventure, adventure 
of which youth has not heard or spoken 
since it traded the task of conquering a 
continent for that of selling insurance to 
rich relatives. It should not be long now 
before the newer generation will be able 
to make active use of the minds and 
bodies with which they were endowed at 
birth and the literacy in which a once- 
despised democracy has trained them. 
Then and then only will Arthur Guiter- 
man's words be true: 


Deaf if they are to a distant drum 

All will be true when the need shall come. . . . 
Tyranny learn, if you can or will, 

This is the eagle's aerie still. 





THE MIGRANTS ARE AMERICANS 


AN A.A.U.W.—GUIDED EXPLORATION 
OF A COMPLEX SOCIAL PROBLEM 


By Gladys Murphy Graham 


The A.A.U.W. is indebted to Mrs. Graham 
for permission to publish a letter written to an 
intimate friend last June, immediately after her 
return from an informal view of the migrant 
situation in and around Bakersfield, California, 
under the guidance of the Bakersfield Branch. 

To the A.A.U.W. branches in the Southwest 
must go considerable credit for education of 
the public on this fundamental problem of con- 
temporary America. Since the fall of 1938, 
twenty California branches have made exten- 
sive studies of the migrants in their midst, 
emphasizing employment conditions, hous- 
ing, educational and health facilities, and 
provisions for relief. 

Many A.A.U.W. members will recall the 
summary of the findings and recommendations 
of the California State Division which was 
given at the Denver Convention, pointing to 


TT last few days have been “‘time out”’ 
to live with the social problem of the 
migrant and the community he chooses 
to make his setting, and tonight I am full 
of it. It would all be much easier if it 
could again be reduced to the neat blacks- 
and-whites, villains-and-heroes pattern. 
One of the results of the days is that 
I shall never be able to afford the lux- 
ury of that again! Instead I have faced for 
a time, and brought home, a major, 
many-sided social problem with all sorts 
of human reactions to it. It isn’t as com- 
fortable a companion as the current over- 
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the need for federal legislation to assist the 
states in setting up adequate welfare and edu- 
cational programs for the migrant families. 
The study outline prepared by the California 
State Division has been widely used. Individ- 
ual branches in Montana, Michigan, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Colorado have reported an 
intense local interest in the social problems 
which give rise to excessive migration and the 
problems created by resettlement or continued 
“‘unsettlement’’ of migrants in new areas. 
This widespread interest and the evident im- 
portance of the problem itself motivated the 
recent proposal that a new item be incor- 
porated in A.A.U.W.'s Legislative Program 
authorizing support of measures to prevent 
excessive and aimless migration and improve 
the general welfare of the migrant. 
— Epiror’s NOTE. 


simplications, but it’s a good deal more 
interesting and productive. 

I was in the hands of the Bakersfield 
Branch and they made fullest arrange- 
ments for a diversified, complete picture, a 
series of impacts with situations and atti- 
tudes. An early one was with the Cham- 
ber-of-Commerce-Banker-Associated- 
Farmer point of view, from people of the 
community, longtime builders in it, con- 
cerned about it. The picture given was de- 
termined and clear cut: the migrants are 
a low type; they depress the standards of 
the community; they are often non- 
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moral; they have excessively large fami- 
lies; they can’t adapt themselves to agri- 
culture in California; they must be sent 
back where they came from. They can’t 
be considered permanent here at all; they 
are heavily influenced by the Reds and 
labor agitators. 

After getting all views and some con- 
tacts with the situation, my impression is 
that all parts of that picture are true, ex- 
cept one, if each is modified by a ‘‘some.”’ 
A big question mark with far-reaching 
implications is over the they-must-be- 
sent-back in a free country where citizens 
cannot be moved about against their will, 
not in a democracy. 


I cor the picture from a number with 
unswerving consistency. My own under- 
standing was helped when I found that 
the person who gave it to me most fully is 
one who has worked very hard with boys’ 
groups in the community and who has 
several children of his own. The view was 
underwritten by basic anxiety when the 
region got a terrific social problem as 
thousands, penniless and dirty and with 
low standards of living, poured in. Pro- 
tection of his and her own, with the 
values built up, is involved. 

The difficulties run deep. In a quite un- 
scheduled conference a high-grade in- 
dividual said to me, without any idea of 
all that was implied, I am confident: ‘‘The 
Mexicans make ideal workers in the 
crops. They are satisfied with very little, 
they are quiet, and they stay entirely to 
themselves.’’ My thought flashed back 
inevitably to the peon classes as we had 
seen them in other countries, and to the 
economic and political systems that go 
with them. 

I was taken to the County Hospital for 
conferences and found a differently fo- 
cussed and shaded attitude, with situa- 
tions and results showable in statistics. 
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The sanitation and health side of the 
problem has been heroically tackled and 
well met, and it was appalling in the be- 
ginning. The point of departure there is 
the realization that the migrants are 
Americans, many are going to be right 
there permanently, and the job is adjust- 
ment just as soon as possible. 


Tie hospital is remarkable. It has cost 
Kern County a tremendous amount in 
taxes, and up to fairly recently it took the 
whole load for the migrants. Now the 
Federal Government does most of it ex- 
cept for emergency cases, and the migrant 
women who are to have babies at times 
contrive to get themselves taken there 
after the performance has begun so they 
will be emergencies. After going through 
the maternity section I don’t blame them 
in the least. The hospital does a lot of 
work on the psychological side — they 
have mimeogtaphed sheets showing Dis- 
neyish animated teeth and how they want 
to be kept clean and taken care of! That 
sort of thing is done with imagination 
and charm and real understanding. 

The man who has charge of the sanitary 
work for the county gave me statistics on 
the decline in disease, etc., that showed 
excellent progress. There is careful health 
supervision now. He was asked if vene- 
real diseases were not very high among 
the migrants, and he showed that they 
were lower for them than for the county 
as a whole, a surprising fact considering 
living conditions. I am intrigued by its 
possible relation to the little fundamen- 
talist churches that spring up like mush- 
rooms near the camps and still deal in hell 
fire and damnation. 

We went from the hospital out to the 
biggest federal camp, at Arvin, passing 
some of the squatter camps that do still 
have the full Grapes of Wrath look. It is 
potato time, and the camps are full. If 
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they have sanitary inspection it certainly 
is all they have. 

Those squatter camps made the federal 
one look very good by comparison. And 
it is good — at Arvin little well-made 
box-like houses, rather than tents. Yet I 
admit they appalled me — each one just 
one room for the whole family. But the 
average number in a family is 4.2, as the 
quiet young fellow who is in charge of the 
whole camp of over six hundred of them 
showed me from careful statistical rec- 
ords. That is quite different from the 
popular conception. The sides of the little 
houses do go up to allow plenty of air and 
they are screened, a fact I only fully appre- 
ciated the next day at the Shafter camp. 
But each house is certainly no bigger than 
our dining room; each one has a double 
bed, and then for many, an old mattress 
with bedding on it, pushed under the bed 
in the daytime. They have tin roofs and 
were hellishly hot. The little places are 
squeezed close together, but there are big 
open spaces for recreation and the people 
ate decidedly on the clean side. 


Tes children, in the main, look browned 
and healthy. They all get one good hot 
meal a day, which the government pro- 
vides at noon. The women look far the 
worst, and some of their faces haunt you. 
I don’t see how they ever keep up the 
morale they show, yet there is so much 
more in conveniences there than in other 
camps — units equipped with washing 
machines and tubs, special outbuildings 
with a half a dozen ironing boards and a 
couple of sewing machines. There was a 
wash around practically every house. 
There is also a big ball park, a little li- 
brary, and a room for woodwork and the 
like. Each camp has its band and they 
have dances several nights a week. 

The young fellow in charge, a Pomona 
graduate of rather recent date, showed me 
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with the greatest pride the cooperative, a 
tiny little place where about everything 
you could get in the Piggly-Wiggly is 
sold, at P-W prices. Last month they were 
able to return as dividends 14 cents on the 
dollar. But businessmen of the town are 
raising a violent objection, and I was told 
by a number in contact with the situation 
that they have tried to have the coopera- 
tives in the camps abolished. At the pres- 
ent time, however, the cooperatives are 
successful and are answering the needs of 
the residents of the camp communities. 


Fresn vegetables now are coming to 
the Arvin camp cooperative from the 
“‘garden homes’’ which are just at one 
side of it. There are about sixty of them 
and in comparison with the camp itself 
they look like heaven. The little, three- 
room painted houses are as sweet and 
charming as can be, each with a back 
porch, a garden for flowers, and quite a 
patch of land. There are a few capitalists, 
each with a cow tethered out in back! 
What each one grows in his garden, or 
gets from his cow, he can sell to the co- 
operative. But before anyone can have one 
of the garden cottages he must have been 
for one year without relief, have a “‘per- 
manent’’ job (ten months a year is con- 
sidered permanent since ‘‘at least two 
months will be slow’’), and pay $8.50 a 
month. 

In the garden houses a family can stay 
as long as the rent is kept up; in the camp 
a year is the maximum. There ten cents a 
day is paid by each family, and that be- 
longs to the camp ‘“‘community”’ for its 
own upkeep — special things like the 
electric irons, ironing boards, etc. The 
people in the garden houses are the upper 
classes and frequently won't allow their 
children to play with those in the camps. 
This hostility of the migrant himself, and 
herself, as soon as a tiny bit higher status 
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is reached, is one of the most discouraging 
factors I encountered. A woman recently 
in the camp who got into a P.T.A. arose a 
few months later and spoke for stopping 
the ‘‘Okies’’ from coming in and endan- 
gering ‘‘us, the real citizens.”’ 


Ar Arvin there is a school in the camp 
so that the children of the migrants are by 
themselves; at Shafter they are taken into 
the town, but are mainly in the old school 
building and not with the other children. 
The problem of segregation or no segrega- 
tion in education is one of the big ones 
and it most definitely has two to half a 
dozen sides. I talked it over with teachers 
in our branch in Las Vegas as well as 
here. At Las Vegas there are only the 
squatter camps and there is a constant 
movement in and out. Most of the chil- 
dren of the migrants are retarded, if only 
because their schooling has been so ir- 
regular. They will stay six weeks, three 
months perhaps, and be gone again, with 
small groups coming in and out like that 
through the year. From the teacher angle 
it is a terrific problem. It does tend to dis- 
rupt the regular work, and the settled 
citizenry is disturbed about what will 
happen to school standards. And yet it 
doesn’t seem, it certainly isn’t, socially 
constructive to have the migrant children 
grow up as a pariah class shut off to itself. 

Those just scattered around outside the 
federal camps do go to the regular schools, 
and some of them have a hard time of it. 
A teacher told me from her experience 
that ‘Okie’ is what ‘‘dirty Mexican’’ 
used to be and is a fighting word. Some 
who come to the regular schools, except 
for the federal camp at Shafter, don’t get 
their lunch, and a frequent thing they 
bring from home is ‘‘potato sandwiches,” 
sliced raw potatoes between two slices of 
bread. Many schools, however, are now 
Participating in the hot lunch program 
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sponsored by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, whereby the surplus commodi- 
ties of a county are used in the serving of a 
well-balanced meal. 

The school in the camp at Arvin is 
quite charming and a little heart-breaking 
— perhaps in the very fact that the 
youngsters are so sweet and normal and 
that the overworked, deeply interested 
teachers are making so much of prac- 
tically nothing at all. There were 87 in the 
first grade so it had to be in two shifts. 
They had taken gunnysacks to pieces for 
threads to weave into little mats that the 
children showed me with the greatest 
pride. 


There were three little girls who were 
just as well brought up as any I have ever 
seen and they were so eager to show us the 
pathetic little things they had made, 
little dishes out of serpentine and glue. 
One of them told me they were making a 
poetry book. I said that was very nice and 
was taken on to something else. But just 
as soon as there was an opportunity she 
came back to repeat that they were mak- 
ing a book with poems, and she added with 
a look I shan’t forget, ‘‘I never had poems 
before.’’ Then we had a real talk. She was 
nine and had been there just a week and a 
half. When I asked her where she came 
from, her face flushed and she turned 
away with, “Oh, Oklahoma.”’ It was 
pretty early to have learned to be ashamed 
of her birthplace. Her dress was faded, but 
as clean as could be and she, most of the 
children in fact, spoke very good English, 
without a touch of the Steinbeck lan- 
guage. And I realized that in fact the 
situation would have seemed to me less 
pathetic if they had been more like the 
Joads. One thing was very striking with 
the children — how quickly and un- 
questioningly they obeyed their parents 
and teachers. It’s a long time since I have 
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seen children as well brought up in that 
sense. I suggest the hypothesis that a fam- 
ily can’t afford a spoiled child in a one- 
room house! 

The first Saturday conference was at the 
State Employment Agency. There a good 
deal of light, backed by records, was 
thrown. An intelligent effort is being 
made to handle the labor situation: repre- 
sentatives go to the camps in the county 
and when possible register the migrants, 
then send them word where to go as the 
crops come in. There is even a slight ef- 
fort, and a growing one, to diversify the 
crops so the work will be spread. One 
friction point is that some of the work, 
particularly with the fruit, used to go to 
the boys of the town, junior college, etc. 
The migrants will work for lower pay, 
since they have to have the jobs, and the 
growers tend to take them at the lowest 
figure they can get. The surplus labor, 
plus the ‘“‘we gotta eat,’’ keeps pay far 
down, and any sort of organization is by 
“the outside agitator,’’ which seems to 
be the fact as well as the claim. 


A srate employment official told me he 
thought the growers would talk with the 
migrants themselves and maybe ‘‘do 
something for them,”’ but ‘‘they won’t be 
forced.’’ In other words, they might be 
gentlemen bountiful but they will have 
no organization. On the other hand, the 
growers say that they themselves are 
making very little — which is too true in 
most cases — and labor can’t get more 
than its share. Wages are fixed by the 
gtowers for each crop, theoretically by 
that sort of computation of the rights of 
each group seen in relation to the costs, 
and I was told that ‘‘in the main’’ the 
figures of the growers stack up with those 
that “the University of California has put 
out.’ It seems probable that the hoary old 
law of supply and demand is still partly 
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responsible for the job here, as in other 
instances. 

I checked on the statements that the 
migrants were not adapted to California 
agriculture and found them in the half- 
accurate category. It seems that most of 
the migrants who come say when they 
make out their cards that they have 
worked in ‘“‘corn, cotton, and 'taters.”’ 
Accustomed to that, and good in those 
crops, they have a bad time initially with 
fruit, particularly with grapes. All this 
was verified, with varying colorations, in 
talks with some of the growers. ‘‘Corn, 
cotton, and ‘taters’’ all take the quick 
hard grip that leaves grapes, for example, 
in a sad state! The migrants just aren't 
initially accustomed to handling anything 
gently, but the records were said to show 
that they can learn, if there is a little pa- 
tience with them. The difficulty is that 
some growers tend to throw them off the 
first day if they aren't experts. 

The Shafter camp is about 400-family 
size, all tents, and it didn’t give me the 
sense of crowding that the other had, but 
— there were the flies! It was more open 
in its spaces and practically everyone was 
curious and friendly. That was one of the 
surprising features to me in both camps. I 
would have thought they might have re- 
sented us; instead, they smiled and spoke 
and were eager to show us things. Of 
course, the camps are not open to visitors 
in general and you have to be very spe- 
cially arranged for. I noticed that the few 
people who did look away without a 
smile and hurry off were the better dressed 
ones. There was one woman with a baby 
all in immaculate white to its frilled bon- 
net (the only bonnet or anything like it in 
the camp) and a stiffly starched little girl 
who was a darling, and she, meeting us at 
a corner, flushed vividly and turned off. 
Evidently she had once known far better 
days. 
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On the other hand, there was the cne 
who was washing off her wriggling three- 
year-old son, without notable success, by 
holding him under the faucet in the pub- 
lic place for washing clothes, and she 
called out to tell us she had ‘‘new twins’’! 
When we expressed interest she invited us 
to come ia and see them, took the squirm- 
ing, wet, naked, beaming youngster under 
one arm and led us over to a cramped tent 
that must have been 100°. On the bed 
were the two tiniest babies I had ever 
seen. When she said they were two 
months old, we couldn’t believe her until 
she added that they were just a few days 
out of the incubator. I was very glad to 
see the camp nurse arrive, but the mother 
wouldn't let the girl baby, who looked 
very sick, be given a serum. She would let 
the nurse know ‘‘maybe Monday.”’ I 
doubt if the baby lived till then. The 
woman's feet were bare and huge and she 
followed us out happily to wave goodbye, 
with a cordial invitation to come again. I 
admit it was a haunting episode. 


Ariz the camp manager had given gen- 
eral information, he said he would like to 
have one of the women on the Council 
show us around; she was also on the 
‘finance committee’’ and one of the finest 
““citizens’’ they had. She was a large, 
fairly typical old-style country woman, a 
little strange on grammar but about as 
sturdy and steady a person as you could 
find. She showed us over the place with a 
hesitant but quiet pride. She never men- 
tioned the word ‘“‘democracy’’ or any- 
thing of the sort, and I doubt if the ab- 
straction had made its way through the 
close, hard realities of the sort you can 
touch, but she taught me a good deal 
about democracy. The camp has its own 
self-government; a Council of twenty-one 
does the deciding ‘‘when things get 
hard.”’ The finance committee makes the 


improvements that the ten cents a day 
per family allow. 

The ‘‘young people’* were now having 
some outsiders in for the dances at fifteen 
cents each (a situation which has prob- 
lems and potentialities in relation to com- 
munity adjustments), selling hot dog 
sandwiches at a slight profit and saving 
the money for a skating rink! The ball 
team of the Visalia Camp was over for the 
day to play the Shafter team, and we were 
told regretfully that we were just too late 
for the game, which Shafter had won. 
There is also a drama group and so far 
plays have been given in the camps and 
interchanged between them, but now the 
Shafter group has just been asked to pre- 
sent their present one at Treasure Island! 
Our big woman laughed a little self con- 
sciously when she told us she was in it, 
and it was ‘“‘kind of silly but entertain- 
ing.’’ The little nursery school was 
charmingly done, on practically nothing, 
and was the pride of the camp commu- 
nity. We all shook hands when we left, I 
was urged to come again, I signed the 
guest book just below “‘Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Washington,’’ and felt a distinct 
admiration for the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


Ir was moonlight last night as we drove 
home through the mountains and we 
talked of many things. There are a num- 
ber of studies of various phases of the 
problem that I want to dig into. Two or 
three things I want to follow up myself. 
But all that comes later — these are the 
impressions out of the days while they are 
still vividly and compellingly etched on 
my mind. I am forever indebted to the 
Bakersfield university women, and the 
woman member of the self-governing 
board of the camp, and to the little Okla- 
homan who shared her first contact with 
poems. 





PROGRESS IN THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 


NEW LABELS AND TAGS ANSWER THE DEMAND FOR 
GRADES AND STANDARDS 


By Alice L. Edwards 


IRTUALLY everybody uses a yardstick 
vo measure the worth of goods, peo- 
ple, and services. Who does not have his 
code of ethics? What employer does not 
recognize standards of character and 
standards for performance for persons em- 
ployed at any task? What parent does not 
consciously or unconsciously apply tests 
to the educational system which serves 
her children? Who does not believe in the 
necessity of setting up minimum wage and 
maximum hour standards for industrial 
workers? What social worker would at- 
tempt to serve families on relief without a 
basic budget of needs? 

And so it is also with the things we buy 
and use. Through consumer education, we 
have been attempting to find information 
about the goods we purchase — what 
they are made of, how they are made, 
what they will do, how long they will 
last, what we must do to care for them. 
We have sought the essential information 
which will make possible comparisons of 
quality and prices. 

Years ago industrial concerns began 
developing standard specifications and 
methods of testing materials which they 
use in the manufacture of their products: 
machine tools, industrial raw materials, 
fuels. The ultimate consumet likewise 
seeks standards of quality for things 
which constitute important items in the 
family budget — those which must be 
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bought frequently or those which repre- 
sent a substantial outlay. She does not 
contemplate standardization of style. Nor 
does she want to hamper artistic and 
technical developments. Quite the con- 
trary. Yet in these days, when goods are 
sold in cans or in packages, when the 
resources of modern chemistry are mar- 
shalled to make synthetic fabrics, when 
the insulation which determines the effi- 
ciency of an oven or a refrigerator is 
firmly sealed in and cannot possibly be 
inspected, no amount of effort on the 
consumer’s part can translate her own 
standards of need into intelligent pur- 
chasing unless she is provided with infor- 
mation by the manufacturer. 

Miss Harriet Elliott, consumer adviser 
on the National Defense Commission, 
said on October 24, 1940, at the annual 
dinner meeting of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council: 

Approaching this problem as a layman, I have 
been surprised to find that standard tests for con- 
sumer goods and accepted standards by which to 
designate the quality of consumer goods are available 
for so few products. I have been aware, of course, 
that tests for both the construction and the per- 
formance of raw materials and other goods used by 
industry had become a commonplace in American in- 
dustrial practice. | had assumed that this practice, 
with its obvious advantages and its compatibility 
with American business efficiency, could be readily 
extended to the field of consumer goods. . . . 


I hope I am right in my expectation that real strides 
will be made in the present emergency in the develop- 
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ment and use of standards by which the usefulness of 
commodities may be tested and designated. The 
precedent of the World War experience with the de- 
velopment of industrial standards provides a basis for 
this expectation. 


Ons A.A.U.W. study group leader 
wrote in May 1940: *‘Our study cannot be 
satisfactory until labels on merchandise 
are more nearly adequate’’; and another, 
‘We have been talking about standards 
for fabrics and standards for foods more 
than two years. When are we going to 
have standards so that we can really com- 
pare the values we find in the stores?”’ 
These sentiments are reflected in the con- 
sumer movement in practically every com- 
munity in the country. Heeding them, 
retailers and manufacturers are exhibiting 
a considerable interest in grades and 
standards. 

Dr. George Gallup gave a report of a 
poll on the consumer movement and coa- 
sumers’ desire for standards and informa- 
tive labeling of commodities at the annual 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers in October 1939. This report 
convinced many previously doubting 
business groups that consumers in sub- 
stantial numbers are demanding stand- 
ards, grades, and informative labels; and 
also indicated to these groups that, if 
standards are not provided voluntarily by 
manufacturers and retailers, consumers 
will seek legislation to provide compul- 
sory standards. And again at the annual 
conference in October 1940, this Associa- 
tion devoted an important session to dis- 
cussion of standardization of consumer 
goods. 

In fact, the standardization movement 
has not only found solid footing but has 
been substantially accelerated in 1940. 
Informative labeling of food products 
probably constitutes the most conspicu- 
ous advance. Developing new labels to 
meet the requirements of the labeling 


provisions of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, the food manufacturers 
are furnishing much of the needed infor- 
mation which consumers have been re- 
questing. Basic minimum standards of 
identity or of quality have already been 
set up for various canned fruits and vege- 
tables, including apricots, cherries, aspar- 
agus, pears, peaches, peas, tomatoes and 
tomato products; and for condensed milk, 
dried skim milk, fruit butters, jellies and 
preserves, and whipping cream. Public 
hearings for several other products have 
been held and the regulations will be pro- 
mulgated in the next few weeks. These 
standards are mandatory and are enforce- 
able through the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 


Sicuiricant too are the standards volun- 
tarily adopted by food dealers, both re- 
tailers and manufacturers. It is not enough 
for consumers to have a minimum stand- 
ard of quality; they want grades of qual- 
ity above the minimum so that selection 
may be made with both price and quality 
in mind. 

In August 1940, in response to this 
demand expressed by consumer groups 
affiliated with the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains announced a new 
venture in grade labeling. A and B grade 
labels based on standards developed by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and ap- 
proved by the Foods Committee of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, will 
be used this year on canned peas, corn, 
tomatoes, and peaches, in many of the 
retail outlets of at least five grocery 
chains. In this project, organizations of 
consumers — the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs — 
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have assumed the obligation of explain- 
ing the plan to local consumers, inform- 
ing them of the availability of graded 
commodities and suggesting ways in 
which the value of grade labels may be 
tested. 

The designations, ‘Grade A’’ or 
“Grade B,’’ will be supplemented on 
every can by the specifications for the 
grade. For example, one of the labels for 
peaches will carry the following informa- 
tion: 

Peach halves, uniform in size and color; yellow 
clingstone variety ; peeled and substantially free from 
all blemishes; packed in heavy syrup; No. 24 size 
can; total net weight 1 lb. 13 oz.; contains 7-9 halves 
and 114 cups syrup; yields from 4-5 average servings. 


Consumers throughout the country are 
already familiar with the experience of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, which has used approximately 
928,500,000 grade labels during the past 
six years. Over 60 per cent of the amount 
sold by the A. & P. during this period was 
in the Grade C class; 1.1 per cent was 
Grade B; and 37 per cent Grade A. Con- 
sumer acceptance and purchase of Grade 
C products is apparent from these figures. 
Grade C represents a large proportion of 
the average crop, is as healthful and often 
quite as nutritive as the higher grades, 
and will be purchased by families with 
restricted budgets who are most in need 
of reliable information. 

Before the National Association of 
Food Chains announced their plan, four 
independent canners requested continuous 
government inspection in their factories 
so that they might place U. S. grade 
labels on their 1940 packs. They are 
Schuckl and Co. and the U. S. Products 
Co. of California; Cherry Growers, Inc., 
of Michigan; Curtis Bros. of New York; 
and the Florida Fruit Canners, Inc. Their 
products will bear the official shield- 
shaped insignia with the statement 


“*U. S. Grade A (Fancy),”’ *‘U. S. Grade 
B (Choice),’” and ‘*U. S. Grade C (Stand- 
ard),’’ and will be sold in both chain and 
independent stores. The prefix, ‘‘U. S.,”’ 
may be used on the label only when there 
is continuous government inspection of 
the plant which is canning the product. 
This inspection is paid for by the canner. 
Any packer may use the designation 
Grade A, B, or C if his product meets the 
standard set up for the grade by the U. S. 
Agricultural Marketing Service. In this 
case the canner is wholly responsible for 
the inspection and grading of his own 
product while it is being packed. The 
maintenance and extension of plant in- 
spection depends largely on consumers’ 
interest in the service. If this is not suff- 
cient, the plan will doubtless be discon- 
tinued. 


Sanrrary inspection of meat is of course 
mandatory for products which are 
shipped across state lines, but quality 
grading is optional. Yet the volume of 
meat and dairy products graded by federal 
and state graders has increased amazingly 
during the last decade. Recent reports of 
the Department of Agriculture show for 
example that 69,000,000 pounds of beef 
were graded in 1930; the figure for 1939 
was 512,000,000 pounds. In 1930, the 
records show that 553,000 pounds of 
sausage and ground meats were graded; 
in 1939 the figure was 42,737,000 pounds. 
Graded cheese jumped from 299,000 
pounds in 1930 to 5,500,000 in 1939. 
Some municipalities are encouraging their 
markets to handle more graded meats. 
The City of Seattle requires that beef, 
mutton, and lamb sold in the city must 
be graded by federal meat graders. Miss 
Effie I. Raitt of the University of Wash- 
ington found all meat dealers whom she 
recently interviewed very well pleased 
with the meat grading program. 
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Through the interest and efforts of an 
A.A.U.W. study group in Decatur, Illi- 
nois, four of Decatur’s meat markers now 
sell federally graded meat and two of 
them sell graded meat exclusively. Ac- 
cording to Miss Viola Bell, who appar- 
ently had much to do with bringing 
Seattle’s story to Decatur, the meat 
dealers in the four markets selling the 
graded meat report that consumer demand 
for graded meat is steady and increasing. 


Iw THE Clothing field, also, standards are 
being developed. On September 24, 1940, 
a committee of the American Standards 
Association dealing with sizes of chil- 
dren’s garments and patterns met in New 
York to discuss basic measurements for 
boys’ clothing which could be substituted 
for the present unsatisfactory method of 
indicating size by age. 

Members of the committee representing 
consumer, retailer, and manufacturer or- 
ganizations studied the report submitted 
by Miss Ruth O'Brien, chief of the Tex- 
tile Division of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, detailing the evidence col- 
lected through a nation-wide W.P.A. 
measurement project. It became clear that 
if each garment carried chest or hip meas- 
urement and length measurement as well 
as age, there would be less confusion for 
the purchaser. It was agreed that recom- 
mendations for seven standard body sizes 
for boys from kindergarten to junior high 
school age be submitted to the various 
participating organizations for approval. 
These sizes when approved will be used as 
the basis for establishing standard gar- 
ment and pattern sizes for boys. The next 
step of the committee will no doubt be the 
adoption of standard body sizes for girls 
of the same age range, looking to the later 
establishment of standard garment sizes. 

Another puzzling problem for the con- 
sumer when purchasing clothing or 


household textiles is the determination of 
kind and quality of fiber used in the fab- 
ric. Labels have changed appreciably 
over the past few years, especially since 
the Trade Practice Rules for the Rayon 
Industry were adopted in October 1937. 
On October 14, 1940 the President signed 
the Wool Products Act, which requires 
that all products containing more than § 
per cent of wool be labeled to show the 
percentage of wool, reprocessed wool, re- 
used wool, or other fiber. The Act will 
become effective next July and will be en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Consumers have expressed the hope that 
these labeling regulations may soon be 
supplemented by actual quality and per- 
formance specifications for textiles. 

Section 2 of The Retail Executive for May 
22, 1940, dealt with current evidences 
that ‘‘the consumer wants to know,”’ and 
described numerous new labels for fab- 
rics, among them the Factag of Pacific 
Mills, which gives fiber content, color 
fastness, and directions for care. There are 
still few instances of such important fac- 
tors as tensile strength on the labels, but 
in the evolution toward standards it 
seems inevitable that more and more 
facts indicating performance will be 
made available. 


Over events and developments might 
be cited to indicate progress in the use of 
standards, grades, and informative labels 
for consumer commodities. Perhaps these 
scattered examples will prove sufficient to 
illustrate what can be wrought by con- 
sumer demand. 

It need scarcely be said that the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women is 
playing a prominent role in the national 
program for the development of consumer 
standards. Members in more than three 
hundred branches have studied consumer 
problems and have become intelligently 
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vocal with respect to the products they 
purchase. They have enlisted retailer 
interest through community commit- 
tees, forums, radio programs, institutes, 
and consumer protection surveys. The 
A.A.U.W. as a national organization is 
represented on the Advisory Committee 
on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association and is an 
active member of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, whose Informative La- 
beling Manual has been used in hundreds 
of consumer study groups, and in scores of 
retail stores. 


A sratement of A.A.U.W.'s policy in 
developing standards for consumer goods 
was presented to the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council in January 1940. Like 
other realistic consumer programs, it 
recognized the importance of legislation 
in some areas, but laid the emphasis on 
voluntary action which might lead the 
way to universal adoption of certain 
standards. Any effective procedure must 
include fair representation of all interested 
groups, including producers, distributors, 
technicians, and consumers, at every step 
in the setting of the standard. There 
should be general understanding on the 
part of these representatives of the need 
for the standard and of the various diffi- 


culties of research involved in its deter- 
mination. There should be a willingness 
to begin with the simpler items on which 
all may be agreed, but there must be full 
and objective consideration of all the fac- 
tors that are significant in working out 
the specifications. The program presup- 
poses a wide educational campaign with 
respect to the bases for the standard as 
well as provision for the revision of the 
standard as experience in using it reveals 
its weaknesses and as new techniques of 
production are introduced. 

It is up to consumers to see that stand- 
ards when developed are actually used in 
the marketplace. The march toward 
standards for consumer goods has only 
begun, but since coordination of eco- 
nomic resources and elimination of waste 
are fundamental aspects of the production 
program in a period of emergency, con- 
sumers may look to the exigencies of the 
present period to bring considerable ac- 
celeration to the movement." 


1 Detailed discussions of the need for and present 
status of standards for consumer goods will be found 
in Alice L. Edwards’ Product Standards and Labeling 
for Consumers (Ronald Press, New York, 1940). See 
also the new Consumer Standards, monograph No. 24 
of the Temporary National Economic Committee, by 
Samuel P. Kaidanovsky and Alice L. Edwards under 
the direction of Donald Montgomery. (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 





THE BASIS FOR A.A.U.W. MEMBERSHIP 


PROCEDURE FOR APPROVAL OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


nE following letter, written by a 
‘Ties president, was received re- 
cently by the A.A.U.W. national Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards: 


I want to present a problem that has become very 
acute in the town of ——, and see if anything can be 
done about it. 

The local college is not on the accredited list of 
A.A.U.W. and in the town are many of its alumnae 
who would like to belong to our branch, and we in 
turn need them. The college is most helpful and co- 
operative, giving us the use of its auditorium, help- 
ing us with our programs, and giving us all sorts of 
intellectual stimuli. 

1 should appreciate knowing the requirements of 
the Association and the procedure the college must 
follow to be admitted to the list of the Association. 


This request is typical of many letters 
that come to A.A.U.W. Headquarters 
from branches that are anxious to enlarge 
their membership and enlist the abilities 
of college women in the community. 

The problem is not a new one. Very 
early in its organization the Association 
realized that a decision had to be made: 
the young organization could either ad- 
mit all women with college degrees, and 
so achieve a large membership, or it could 
restrict the membership to graduates of 
colleges meeting high educational stand- 
ards, and thus exert a real influence on 
women’s education. Holding to the pur- 
pose which is expressed in its charter — 
“the maintenance of high standards in 
education’’ — the Association chose the 
latter course. 

To choose a policy which would en- 


y 


courage high standards in women’s edu- 
cation was comparatively simple; to 
work out the details of procedure which 
would make that policy effective, has 
proved an arduous and, indeed, a never- 
ending task. The records of the Associa- 
tion’s early efforts to define and apply 
standards for approval in the uncharted 
field of higher education for women reveal 
a story that is unique and sometimes 
dramatic. As early as 1895, the committee 
on admissions was consulting with col- 
lege presidents and other educational 
authorities regarding the standards which 
the best colleges and universities main- 
tained in common, and gradually over a 
period of years certain policies and proce- 
dures have been developed and have be- 
come almost traditional. It is only 
through years of investigation and ex- 
perimentation that the procedure fol- 
lowed today has been developed. It is 
highly important that members should 
understand not only the standards set up 
by the Association, which were discussed 
in the June Journat, but the procedures 
followed in determining whether an in- 
stitution meets those standards. 


Wiasn a college or university desires 
to be placed on the approved list of 
the American Association of University 
Women, a formal letter of application is 
submitted by the president of the institu- 
tion to the Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards. The applica- 
tion is accompanied by exhibits, giving 








evidence that the institution qualifies 
with respect to each of the Association's 
standards. 


Goon academic standing has always 
been the first requisite for consideration 
by the committee. For many years, the 
Association made its own investigations 
on this point; but as the number of insti- 
tutions seeking membership increased, 
the task of making a detailed study to de- 
termine the academic rating of each ap- 
plying institution became too great for 
the limited resources of the Associa- 
tion. In 1910, the Association voted 
that — 

the standardization of courses in academic and finan- 
cial matters be now left to other agencies, and that 
the maintenance of suitable conditions for women in 


those institutions, which admit them, shall hence- 
forth receive special emphasis. 


After trying out the lists of various ac- 
crediting agencies, the Association, in 
1929, voted to adopt for academic stand- 
ards the rating of the Association of 
American Universities, an academic ac- 
crediting agency national in scope. In the 
same year the Association began to work 
out a basis for similar cooperation with 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

By accepting the rating of the A.A.U. 
on such points as quality of instruction, 
curriculum, administration, and stand- 
ards for degrees, the Membership Com- 
mittee of the A.A.U.W. was left free to 
concentrate on special interests of the 
Association — the amount of liberal- 
izing content in curricula, provisions for 
women students, and recognition of 
women in administration and faculties — 
points on which the Association has been 
particularly concerned since its beginning 
in 1881. 

These briefly stated, are the require- 
ments for approval: 
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I. The approved rating of the Association of 
American Universities, or the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges.? 


II. Provision whereby 50 per cent of the students’ 
college work shall be distributed among the 
major fields of learning (the humanities, social 
sciences, physical sciences, biological sciences) 
to the end that the student shall acquire a gen- 
eral education. Approved degrees are the A.B., 
B.S., B.L., Ph.B., the graduate degrees, the 
other bachelor degrees, which require 50 per 
cent in non-professional, non-technical work, 
which would be credited for the A.B. degree. 


Ill. Provision for wholesome social conditions, 
healthful living, and counselling of women stu- 
dents, to the end that they may achieve a well- 
rounded physical and social development. These 
are shown in provisions for guidance, proper 
living conditions, adequate housing, and ar- 
rangements provided for physical education, 
medical care, and social life. 


IV. Application of the spirit of coeducation in the 
institution's policy and practice in respect to 
women in the student body, women in the 
faculty, and women in the administration, in- 
cluding the board of trustees. 


Iw srupyine the application of an in- 
dividual institution, the Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards 
applies general principles. Each institu- 
tion is treated as an individual case and a 
careful study is made. An institution is 
not recommended by the Committee on 
Membership and Maintaining Standards 
until it has been inspected and reported 
upon by a member of the committee, or a 
representative appointed by the commit- 
tee. The cost of this visit is paid by the 
applying institution through a fee of 
$100.00. 


1 The Association voted at the June 1939 Conven- 
tion ‘“That the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges’ rating be a preliminary to consideration of 
the applications of teachers colleges for approval by 
the American Association of University Women; 
that certain other basic standards of general educa- 
tion be used, together with the specific standards of 
the American Association of University Women.” 
The standards for teachers colleges will be discussed 
in a later article. 
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How necessary is this visit of inspec- 
tion? Early in its work, the Association 
recognized that a college might meet the 
requirements of the Association literally 
and yet fail to meet them in spirit. The 
true status of an institution is not neces- 
sarily revealed by its written report. The 
spirit of the college or university, its 
“‘tone,’’ and other intangibles, which are 
important, yet may not be recorded on 
paper, make the visit of inspection an 
essential part of the committee's proce- 
dure in considering colleges and univer- 
sities for approval by the Association. 
Through such a visit the cumulative 
achievement of the institution in the 
fulfillment of requirements is reported to 
the committee. 


"Warn the Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards has thus 
satisfied itself that an institution has met 
the A.A.U.W. requirements, it recom- 
mends to the next biennial convention 
that the institution be approved. 

On a favorable vote of three fourths of 
the delegates, an official notice of ap- 
proval is sent by the chairman of the 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards to the institution, and 
its name is recorded on the approved list. 
It should be noted that when an institu- 
tion is placed on the ‘‘approved”’ list, this 
does not mean that all degrees conferred 
by the institution are accepted as a basis 
for A.A.U.W. membership. Only those 
degrees which meet the Association's 
requirement of 50 per cent liberalizing 
content are accepted. (See II above.) 

Since approval at a biennial convention 
of the Association is necessary, an institu- 
tion should normally allow at least two 
years for the consideration of its appli- 
cation. The application of an institution, 
once entered on the committee’s agenda, 
remains before the committee for con- 


tinued consideration until the institution 
is recommended for approval, or its ap- 
plication is witeidrawn. 


‘eee are two kinds of individual mem- 
bership in the Association, national and 
associate. These are defined as follows: 


National Membership: 


1. Women with approved degrees from 
colleges and universities which have 
been fully approved by the Associa- 
tion, are eligible to national member- 
ship. 


. Women holding higher degrees from 
approved American universities, which 
do not grant the baccalaureate degree 
to women or do not admit women to 
the undergraduate schools on the same 
basis as men, are eligible to national 
membership. 


Associate Membership: 


1. When an institution is approved by the 
Association of American Universities 
(as required by action of the 1929 Con- 
vention) and has partially fulfilled the 
requirements of the A.A.U.W., the 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards may place it on the 
associate membership list. Women 
with approved degrees from these in- 
stitutions are eligible to associate 
membership. 


. Women, not registered in any institu- 
tion as undergraduates, who have 
completed two full years of academic 
work in any college or university on 
the fully approved list of the national 
Association, are eligible to associate 
membership. 


No woman who is eligible to national 
membership may hold associate membet- 
ship. Branches may or may not accept 
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associate members, but if they choose to 
have them, the associate members must 
meet these requirements; i.e., the associ- 
ate member must either hold an ap- 
proved degree from an institution on the 
A.A.U.W. associate membership list 
(known as List IID), or must have com- 
pleted two years of academic work in an 
institution on the A.A.U.W. ‘‘approved 
list’ CList ID. 

The Committee on Membership and 


Maintaining Standards submits this ar- 
ticle — the second of a series on member- 
ship standards work in the Association 
—in answer to questions about the 
standards of the Association and the pro- 
cedure which must be followed by col- 
leges and universities desiring approval by 
the American Association of University 
Women. 
CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND 
MAINTAINING STANDARDS 
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CINCINNATI SKETCHES 


THE CONVENTION BACKGROUND 


n May 1941, members of the Amer- 
I ican Association of University Wom- 
en will assemble —in greater num- 
bers than at any previous meeting, it is 
expected — at Cincinnati, Ohio, for the 
Association’s biennial national Conven- 
tion, May 5-10. There is a sense of special 
urgency about this meeting, as American 
university women plan to consider to- 
gether how they may help, as a national 
organization and as individuals, to pro- 
tect the civilized values which have been 
swept away in other lands. 

The setting of the 1941 Convention 
might have been chosen with foresight to 
suit this mood. Cincinnati has its local 
color, to be sure, but it would be hard to 
find a city more typically ‘‘American’’ — 
more representative of the many strands 
that are woven into the history and pres- 
ent life of these United States. 

It is a city where the East and the West, 
the North and the South, are blended. To 
three fourths of the country it is geo- 
graphically of the East; but Cincinnati it- 
self still uses with pride the old title, 
“Queen City of the West.’’ Cincinnati is a 
fiver city, and its 
citizens cherish the 
landmarks of the 
days when hardy 
pioneers moored 
their flatboats on 
the sweeping curve 
of the Ohio, and the 
tiver's placid waters 
were a highway to 
the Western fron- 


ood 
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tier. Something of that teeming life of 
the river will be recreated for convention 
delegates when the Cincinnati Branch 
entertains the visitors on an evening 
steamboat excurs.on. 

Cincinnati's first settlers were from 
New England, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and from Virginia and Kentucky as well, 
but it was not long before the early settle- 
ment also felt the imprint of European 
migration. Today music is part of the 
city’s breath of life, and the singers in the 
famous Festival chorus, the music-loving 
audiences that support the noted Cincin- 
nati symphony orchestra, are lineal 
descendants, culturally at least, of the 
German liberals of the 1840’s who sought 
refuge in this free western city. A.A.U.W. 
convention visitors are to have the privi- 
lege of attending one of the May Fes- 
tivals, one of the great musical institu- 
tions of America, described later in more 
detail. 

The delegates will have an opportunity 
also to see something of the University of 
Cincinnati, for they are to be entertained 
there at tea. The president of this great 
municipal universi- 
ty describes it in 
the following pages, 
and tells something 
of its background of 
educational pioneer- 
ing and cultural life. 

For the student of 
economics and for 
consumer groups, 
the industrial devel- 
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opment of Cincinnati offers fascinating 
laboratory material. It is said to be the 
world’s largest center for production of 
machine tools (vital factor in today’s de- 
fense program), of playing cards, and of 
soap — including that truly American 
brand which floats and boasts of 994400 
per cent purity! Most interesting to the 
university women 
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of the city and the hills and river valleys 
beyond. The series of terraces rising from 
the Ohio River, broken by ravines where 
the remnants of native forests still stand, 
affords one of the most beautiful residence 

sections of the world. 
In Eden Park is the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, one of the oldest in the country. 
A.A.U.W. visitors 





visitors, perhaps, 
will be the famous 
Rookwood potter- 
ies. Here the most 
modern techniques 
of ceramics have 
been applied to pro- 
duce beautiful glazes 
and forms of re- 
markable vigor, 
grace, and dignity. 
Cincinnati's factor- 
ies also turn out a 
stream of those util- 
itarian products that 
go to make up our 
American standard 
of living: automo- 
bile parts, laundry 
machinery, printing 
inks, books, boots 
and shoes, clothing, 
sheet metal products, drugs and medi- 
cines, pianos, sporting goods, and air- 
planes. The city is a leading bituminous 
coal center, and its meat packing industry 
is large and flourishing. In Cincinnati, 
too, may be seen one of the most exten- 
sive laboratories for testing food products 
to be found anywhere in the country. 
But Cincinnati is not overwhelmed by 
all its vigorous industrial development. 
It is a high city — a city of ‘‘mounts’’: 
Mt. Adams, Mt. Healthy, Mt. Lookout, 
Mt. Auburn, Mt. Storm, Mt. Washing- 
ton. Extensive parks, linked together by 
broad boulevards, command wide views 


St. Peter in Chains 


will find there the 
works of such mas- 
ters of the past as 
Mantagna, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Van 
Dyke, Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds, and 
El Greco; and Amer: 
ican aftists such as 
Duveneck, Homer, 
Sargent, Wilty, and 
Spiecher are repre- 
sented in the gal- 
leries. 

Taft Museum, 
formerly the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, 
now houses distin- 
guished art collec- 
tions given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Taft. The 
museum’s treasures include world-famous 
paintings by Gainsborough, Hals, Goya, 
Rembrandt, Romney, Ingres, Van Dyke, 
and Sargent; landscapes by Turner, Corot, 
Rousseau, to mention only a few —as well 
as fascinating Chinese porcelains, Italian 
majolica, and French painted enamels. 

It is from this many-sided city, busy, 
vigorous, still pioneering, but mindful of 
the past and of its cultural heritage, that 
the Cincinnati Branch sends its message: 

Come to Cincinnati! A renewed invitation 
goes out to each and every member of the Asso- 
ciation to join in the national convention, May 
5-10, 1941. We shall heartily welcome you. 
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A PIONEER CITY UNIVERSITY 


HEN, next May, the A.A.U.W. na- 
W tional convention delegates visit 
the Burnet Woods campus of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, its springtime love- 
liness will be an anniversary reminder 
that exactly 136 years ago the settlers of 
historic Cincinnati planned, and in the 
following decade established, one of the 
pioneer institutions of higher education 
in the then “‘Western Country.”’ 

It was in May 1805 that the ambitious 
citizens of this frontier settlement on the 
Ohio River first proposed ‘*Cincinnati 
University’ in order that, as they phrased 
it, “the youth of the present day, as well 
as those in the future, may reap the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education now 
within the reach of their fathers for 
them.’’ It was in May 1819 that, trium- 
phant over obstacles, Cincinnati College 
actually began its work on a collegiate 
level, with courses in Latin, Greek, 
philosophy, mathematics, and science. 

As an institution under municipal con- 
trol, the charter date of the University of 
Cincinnati is 1870. However, since the old 
Cincinnati College still exists as a legal 
entity within the university, and the 
Medical College of Ohio (chartered in 
1820) is likewise merged as a component 
department, the university in every true 
sense possesses the lineage and traditions 
of these pioneer colleges. 

In this university there is epitomized 
the scope and the spirit of a community 
which, due to its historic flavor, its in- 
dustrial and business activity, its culture 
and its civic standards, holds a high place 
among the great cities of America. In 
Cincinnati, Town and Gown are a har- 
monious unit. 

The University of Cincinnati has been 
termed ‘‘a municipal university and a na- 
tional institution.’’ Nearly all the states 


in the Union (and normally a half dozen 
foreign countries) are represented in its 
grand-total enrollment of over 11,000 
(4,360 full-time, and 7,482 evening col- 
lege, summer session, and other part-time 
students). The university has ten com- 
ponent colleges and schools: graduate, 
medicine, law, liberal arts, engineering 
and commerce, teaching, household ad- 
ministration, applied arts, nursing and 
health, and evening. It has a library of 
nearly 500,000 volumes and three special- 
ized scientific laboratories. Four hospi- 
tals are under the professional direction of 
its College of Medicine. The university 
has affiliations with the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, the Art School of the Cin- 
cinnati Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Hebrew Union College. 

The College of Engineering and Com- 
merce was the pioneer in the cooperative 
system of technological engineering, 
which the late Dean Herman Schneider 
inaugurated here in 1906. 

In the entire university (1940-41) there 
are 3,673 women students, including 78 in 
the Graduate School; 485 in the College 
of Liberal Arts; 47 in the College of En- 
gineering and Commerce; 708 in Teachers 
College; 13 in the College of Medicine; 6 
in the College of Law; 150 in the School 
of Nursing and Health; 127 in the School 
of Applied Arts; and 1,804 in the Evening 
College. 


CINCINNATI OF Lone AGo 


For A.A.U.W. visitors to Cincinnati 
there will be special interest in the educa- 
tional and cultural flowering of the city 
in the half century or more following its 
founding in 1789, particularly in the 
1830’s and 1840's. It was then that the 
city profited most by its location on the 
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Ohio River, which, as one of the early 
Directories expressed it, ‘‘renders the 
communication with distant parts of the 
country easy and frequent.’’ During 1833 
‘there were 2,150 arrivals of Steam Boats 
at the different quays of this city.’’ The 
produce entered at the canal collector's 
office that year included *‘137,663 barrels 
of flour, 53,260 barrels of whisky, 44,921 
kegs of lard, and 108,389 pounds of but- 
ter.” . . . ‘“There were slaughtered in 
this city 123,859 hogs.’’ Later, the 
“Queen of the West,’’ as Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow termed it in a poem, 
was also called ‘‘Porkopolis.”’ 

Upon this commercial prosperity was 
built an ambitious social and cultural 
life. This was before the great German 
influx of 1848. Germans had filtered into 
Cincinnati in the 1830's, but up to the 
time of the Mexican War the direction 
and tone of the city were set by descend- 
ants of English, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and 
French stocks that had come west earlier 
or were then streaming out from the set- 
tled towns and cities of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New England. Kentucky 
and Virginia elements were represented 
also; and these, it is evident, accounted 
for the southern hospitality in Cincin- 
nati’s social life. 

Long before the German spirit flowered 
in the May Festival and orchestral ac- 
tivities, Cincinnati citizens were enjoying 
musical performances in their concert 
halls. Four music stores did an active 
business and there were several flourish- 
ing publishing houses. 


Women or Earty CINCINNATI 


As with other colleges in the era before 
colleges for women and coeducation de- 
veloped, Cincinnati College of the period 
1819 to 1845 limited its enrollment to 
men. For young ladies of well-to-do 
families, instruction was afforded at Cin- 
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cinnati of the type then popular under the 
genteel tradition. There were ten ‘female 
academies’’ in which painting, needle- 
work, and literary subjects were taught. 
There were four ‘‘musical academies’’ in 
which daughters learned to play the 
pianoforte and stringed instruments for 
performance in ‘‘soirees’’ in the tree- 
shaded brick mansions on Fourth Street 
and occasionally at public concerts. To 
two amateur pianists of Cincinnati — 
Miss Sophia B. Marshall and Miss Eliza 
Russell — a certain young bookkeeper in 
a steamship office down by the river was 
indebted for trial playing of the melodies 
he was then composing: his name was 
Stephen Foster. Foster spent three forma- 
tive years in Cincinnati, 1847 to 1850, and 
here wrote “‘Oh Susanna’’ and other 
famous songs. 

In its literary ambitions and standards, 
Cincinnati followed New England. Dur- 
ing the late Thirties and Forties the city 
was a great magazine and publishing cen- 
ter. It had a remarkable coterie of au- 
thors, a literary group whose glory was 
not so much in its capable men as in the 
genius of its women. In this single com- 
munity there were three women whose 
writings made them something more than 
people of importance in their day; no his- 
tory of American literature can omit their 
names. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose father, 
Lyman Beecher, came from Boston in 
1832 to head the Lane Theological 
Seminary at Cincinnati, here obtained 
background material for Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Then there were the amazing sis- 
ters whose poems, published in the 
eastern magazines, caused Horace Greeley 
to pay them a visit at Cincinnati: Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, daughters of a trans- 
planted Yankee named Robert Cary. Poe 
and Whittier praised their poetry; and 
their hymns became immense favorites. 
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Most church hymnals still include *‘One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought,’’ by Phoebe 
Cary. 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE, 1835-45 


Beyond its local influence, Cincinnati 
College of the decade 1835-45 wrote an 
interesting page in the history of higher 
education in the United States. Under the 
presidency of Dr. William H. McGuffey, 
who then published the first four of the 
famous McGuffey Eclectic Readers, the col- 
lege took an important place in liberal 
education in the Western Country. 

‘Cincinnati College was the first insti- 
tution of the kind in the United States, so 
far as we know,’ wrote a faculty member, 
‘‘to establish a professorship of ‘music.”’ 

One of the first courses in civil engi- 
neering in America was begun in Cincin- 
nati College in 1836. 

Thanks to Professor O. M. Mitchell of 
the Cincinnati College Faculty, an as- 
tronomical observatory was built at 
Cincinnati in 1843. 
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Faculty members of Cincinnati College 
were leaders in the first educational asso- 
tion west of the Alleghenies, the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Profes- 
sional Teachers which, in the 1830's and 
1840’s annually drew schoolmen to Cin- 
cinnati from a dozen states and territories 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

In the Law Department of Cincinnati 
College, Professors Timothy Walker and 
John C. Wright produced texts which are 
classic in American law, inaugurated the 
Western Law Journal, and established a 
school which trained many leaders of na- 
tional fame in legal and public affairs. 

In the Medical Department of Cincin- 
nati College from 1835 to 1839, Dr. 
Daniel Drake led a faculty as brilliant as 
any in America of that day in lecturing 
and demonstrating, in editing the Western 
Journal of Medicine, and in writing medical 
and scientific articles and books which 
were accepted as standard. 

RayMOND Watters, President, 
University of Cincinnati 
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Cincinnati College, about 1835 (from an old painting) 











rovE’s Dictionary, which may be 
G looked upon as the court of last re- 
sort in matters musical, at least so far as 
the English-speaking world is concerned, 
says in an extended article about the Cin- 
cinnati May Festivals that they are ‘‘the 
most important’’ musical gatherings in 
this country and that their contribution 
to the advancement of music in America 
has been invaluable. 

We who have been associated with the 
May Festivals believe this quite enthusi- 
astically. We believe that the Cincinnati 
May Festivals present concerts which, in 
their way, are “‘the most perfect of their 
kind in the world.’’ The quotation is 
from Mrs. Theodore Thomas’ book. We 
have been compared to the famous Lower 
Rhine Festivals (now only a sad memory), 
and the Three Choir Festivals of England. 
Our chorus has been compared with this 
one and that one. But all these compari- 
sons mean nothing to us. We do not feel 
that we are rivals of any other musical 
enterprise, nor do we believe that we have 
a mission. We simply undertake to afford 
the public an opportunity every two years 
of hearing great masterpieces of musical 
literature presented under the best possi- 
ble conditions, in an atmosphere saturated 
with traditions and understanding, and 
with an enthusiasm which extends from 
the conductor of the concerts and the 
president of the Festival Association 
down to the last singer in the chorus or 
the violist sitting at the last stand in the 
orchestra. 

In 1873 Theodore Thomas gave the first 
Cincinnati May Festival. He had been in- 
vited to come to Cincinnati for this pur- 
pose by Maria Longworth Storer (then 
Mrs. George Ward Nichols). Theodore 
Thomas was the intrepid pioneer in a 
musical wilderness at that time. He saw 
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the opportunities, was encouraged by the 
hearty response which the suggestion met 
from musician and layman alike, and set 
to work to prepare a series of programs 
which should be truly festival in charac- 
ter. The success of the first Festival was so 
great that, on the last night, a petition 
was presented to the gentlemen who had 
managed the affair that a second one be 
undertaken and planned forthwith. 

Two years later, the second Festival 
was given under the management of the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, 
which since that day has managed every 
Festival given in Cincinnati. As the years 
went on the programs grew in dignity 
and importance until they reached that 
stage which the vision of Theodore 
Thomas had designed for them. Thomas 
conducted every concert of the first six- 
teen Festivals. After his death came 
Frank van der Stucken; then Ernst Kun- 
wald, Eugene Ysaye, and Frederick Stock. 
The present musical director is Eugene 
Goossens, under whose fascinating baton 
the glories of the best days are being 
sustained. 

Next May — from Tuesday evening, 
May 6, to Saturday evening, May 10 — 
there will take place in historic Music 
Hall the thirty-fourth of these biennial 
May Festivals. The programs will engage 
a chorus of 350, an orchestra of about a 
hundred musicians, world-famous soloists, 
and a chorus of children who are trained 
as are no other children in the world. 
Works which have already been deter- 
mined upon are Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘Israel 
in Egypt,’’ Bach’s B minor mass, Elgar's 
‘‘Dream of Gerontius,’’ and ““The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade’ of Pierne. 

The Cincinnati May Festivals have 
been continuous since 1873. Neither wars 
nor depressions have interfered with their 
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progress. After the Festival of 1875 there 
was a lapse of three years in order that 
Music Hall could be built as the future 
home of the Festivals. Thereafter the Fes- 
tivals continued biennially. 

The chorus is, of course, the backbone 
of the Festivals. Without the devotion of 
these singers the performances on so grand 
a scale would be impossible. In the be- 
ginning, various choral societies were 
gathered together for the Festivals, but as 
the programs became more difficult it was 
found expedient to establish the Festival's 
own chorus. Since 1880 the May Festival 
Chorus has been an integral feature of all 
the Festivals. Men and women from all 
walks of life are included in its member- 
ship. For example, Mrs. William Howard 
Taft was once a member of this chorus; so 
was Nicholas Longworth. But social posi- 
tion has never meant anything in acquir- 
ing membership. Whosoever wishes to be 
a member of the May Festival chorus 
must submit to an examination. There 
must be voice and an ability to read 
music, though not necessarily vocal train- 
ing. Then the singer must attend two re- 
hearsals each week during the season, 
which extends from the first week in 
October to Festival week. 

When Festival time approaches, the re- 
hearsals move to Music Hall and three 
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full rehearsals are held each week. It is in 
this way that the work is mastered with a 
rigor which approaches army discipline. 
The orchestra is prepared separately and 
then joined with the chorus, and finally 
the soloists appear and all the forces are 
welded into one effective unit. 

Those are hectic days which immedi- 
ately precede the Festival's opening. But 
the public does not see how the wheels go 
round. On the opening night, in gayly 
decorated, stately old Music Hall the au- 
dience will gather, the choristers and the 
men of the orchestra will take their 
places, the soloists will appear, and the 
musical director take his stand. No rush, 
no excitement. But there is the spark of 
expectancy, to be sure. For the regular 
there is always the renewal of pride and 
the thrill of high musical enterprise. For 
the newcomer there is the revelation of 
what sincerity, devotion, and altruism 
can do when coupled with ability, talent, 
and virtuosity. 

Such are the Cincinnati May Festivals. 
Perhaps I am a little too enthusiastic. But 
from childhood I was reared with them 
and for thirty-two years I have been their 
manager. To me they are and always will 
remain the great venture in music. 

J. H. Tuuman, Manager 
Cincinnati May Festivals 
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PROGRAM FOR A.A.U.W. BRANCHES, 1941 


As the New Year approaches, with its 
unforeseeable potentialities for good or ill, 
the watchword for A.A.U.W. branches is 
still the phrase used by Harriet Elliott: go 
on doing your regular job — but do it 
better. Just now, ‘‘doing it better’’ means 
planning our work with more imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness, picking up the 
tasks we might have been doing all along 
but have neglected, and seeing how new 
situations call for extension and intensifi- 
cation of our efforts in the fields where 
our experience will count. 

Two of the A.A.U.W. staff members 
have just returned to Headquarters from 
extensive trips in the field. Both were im- 
pressed by the number of communities 
that are already feeling the impact of the 
defense program. Establishment of army 
camps and expansion of defense industries 
have meant moving hundreds and thou- 
sands of people to new localities, with 
resulting strains on community services of 
all kinds. Crowded schools, a shortage of 
housing, inadequate recreation facilities, 
overburdened welfare agencies, are a few 
of the problems to be met. 

In all communities where the impact of 
the defense program is being felt, branch 
officers are urged, first, to offer the coop- 
eration of the branch to municipal au- 
thorities — or to camp commandants 
where camps are being established; and 
second, to make a continuing study of the 
effects of the defense program on the com- 
munity, with a view to discovering ways 


in which A.A.U.W. resources may help in 
making adjustments. 

There are many opportunities for serv- 
ice. Schools now stand in special need of 
understanding friends. Child welfare 
standards are doubly important in situa- 
tions where normal safeguards are dis- 
rupted. Provision of wholesome recrea- 
tion for young people is an urgent need 
where young men in training or workers 
in newly-expanded industries are cut off 
from home ties. With suddenly enlarged 
populations, housing becomes an acute 
problem, calling for careful study by in- 
telligent citizens, and welfare services and 
public health standards are subjected to 
severe strains; public understanding and 
support in these fields are especially 
needed. A.A.U.W. resources of training 
and experience can be turned to good ac- 
count in meeting such problems. 

But it is not only emergency needs that 
must be faced. Now more than ever, the 
A.A.U.W. approach of objective study is 
important. The account elsewhere in this 
Journat of how one branch presented the 
complexities of the many-sided migrant 
situation is a reminder of our opportunity 
and obligation to get the facts about such 
complex and long-standing problems in 
our communities and to work toward 
their solution. Through such efforts every 
A.A.U.W. branch can strengthen its own 
community and thereby help to strengthen 
the whole nation. We can make no better 
contribution to national defense. 
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A DANGEROUS METAPHOR 


Whom the Nazis would destroy, they 
first imitate. In the early days, when 
‘‘Bolshevism’’ was their chief object of 
destruction, both Mussolini and Hitler 
borrowed heavily from the Left. What is 
the Nazi flag, but the red flag of the 
International with the swastika substi- 
tuted for the hammer and sickle? Now 
that democracy is marked for annihilation 
we hear a great deal about a ‘“‘new world 
order,"” and are assured that the Axis 
powers have “‘created a new epoch in the 
history of European peoples, since in 
place of a policy of hatred born through 
bloodshed they introduced a policy of un- 
derstanding and insight.” 

It is disappointing to find Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh among the first to be lured by 
the siren song of ‘‘the new order.’’ To 
comment exhaustively on her little book 
would require writing another book, be- 
cause many of her premises are exceed- 
ingly complex, and to separate truth from 
half-truth is always more difficult than to 
deal with downright misstatements. We 
may be forgiven, therefore, if we, too, 
touch lightly and briefly on some of the 
basic assumptions in The Wave of the Future. 

There is, first, the unexpressed belief of 
the person who has always had economic 
security and has not had to struggle hard 
for a place in the world, that people who 
do have to struggle would rather have 
food and clothing than freedom. In this 
connection, Mrs. Lindbergh’s further as- 
sumption that Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many have provided through totalitari- 
anism an economic order that gives secu- 
tity to all is so astonishing that it needs 
no comment. 

One can get a very comfortable feeling 
by suggesting that the United States stand 
off from the rest of the world and deliber- 
ately choose a course of action, much as 
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a lady chooses a hat in a millinery shop. 
The choices Mrs. Lindbergh sets before us 
are war with destruction of democracy, or 
peace with social reform, and she prefers 
the latter, thinking that it will certainly 
defend us from attack. She does not under- 
take to prove the inevitability of the con- 
sequence of either choice. That the re- 
currence of war is a hindrance to the full 
development of democracy because it 
drains off resources that might be used in 
peaceful construction is fairly clear, and 
that is why peace movements have grown 
up with liberalism. That a democratic 
nation must give up its way of life for all 
time if it makes war has by no means been 
demonstrated. On the contrary we have 
had some painful examples of nations that 
have had to give up democracy because 
they refused to make war. And that 
brings us to her other choice. The Scan- 
dinavian countries were certainly as ad- 
vanced in social reform as any nations the 
world has ever known, but their superior 
type of democracy did not save them from 
external attack. 

The idea of *‘change”’ is pretty alluring 
to the liberal mind, and the fascists have 
exploited it for all it is worth. To assume 
that democracy is a fixed and rigid pattern 
and that its main purpose is to maintain a 
status quo is to miss completely the very 
essence of democracy. There has never 
been a social and political order that pro- 
vided as much flexibility as democracy, or 
one in which changes could be made with 
as little destruction. The countries where 
changes came about violently between 
1914 and 1933 either were not democracies 
at all, or were only struggling toward 
political freedom. What opportunity for 
‘‘change’’ does Mrs. Lindbergh think the 
totalitarian order provides? Obviously, 
the only change the fascists are interested 
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in is the change that will put all power 
into their hands. And then — ? 

Mrs. Lindbergh has entrapped herself 
beautifully in the logical fallacy of creat- 
ing a figure of speech and then trying to 
reason in terms of her illustration. Her 
metaphor, *“The Wave of the Future,’’ 
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may be good poetry, but it is very poor 
historical and political thinking. In these 
days we need to be facing the problem of 
power and what the human race is going 
to do with it, and not go floating off in 


rosy clouds leaving a hard job to get 
harder. 


NEWS ABOUT WOMEN 


President Constance Warren of Sarah 
Lawrence College, a member of the A.A. 
U.W. Committee on Education, has been 
elected president of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York for the year 1940-41. 

Mrs. Leonard Jones, a Vassar graduate, 
is now a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Rochester, New York, City 
Planning and Housing Council and of the 
City Manager’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing. ‘In these hours of national 
emergency,’ Mrs. Jones says, as reported 
in the Christian Science Monitor, *‘women 
must throw their full political weight 
into the job of improving the machinery 
of democracy — into improving local, 
state, and national government. We have 
need for an intelligent electorate now 
more than ever.”’ 

Mrs. Eloise M. Heath of New Haven, 
Connecticut, is said to be the only woman 
chief chemist for a water supply system. 
She is responsible for seeing that the 
city’s eighteen reservoirs remain free from 
harmful bacteria and other substances 
that might endanger the health of citi- 
zens. 

Six of the thirty women running for 
national office were elected on November 
5. Those elected to House seats in the new 
Congress are: Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Caroline O'Day, 


New York; Mrs. Frances Bolton, Ohio; 
Jeannette Rankin, Montana; Mrs. Mary 
T. Norton, New Jersey; Jessie Sumner, 
Illinois. Mrs. Margaret Smith, Maine, 
was reelected previously to a second term 
in the House, and Mrs. Hattie Caraway of 
Arkansas is a carry-over Senator, her term 
expiring in 1945. 

Distinguished women from the twenty- 
one American republics were delegates to 
the meeting of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women in Washington, D.C., 
in early November. The Inter-American 
Commission of Women was created at the 
Pan-American Conference in 1928 in Ha- 
vana to prepare data on the civil and po- 
litical rights of women. In 1938 at the 
Pan-American Conference in Lima, Peru, 
it was the voice of the delegates that 
women’s integral part in international 
relations be recognized, and the Inter- 
American Commission of Women was 
made a permanent official body. 

Mrs. James K. McClintock, comptroller 
of the A.A.U.W., will be a delegate for 
the American Red Cross at the Fourth 
American Conference of the Red Cross in 
Santiago, Chile, December 5-14. Mrs. 
McClintock is particularly well qualified 
to serve as a delegate to this conference 
because of her intimate knowledge of 
Red Cross work and her fluent use of the 
Spanish language. 
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Wesleyan College’s Second Century 


On the eighteenth of July, 1840, in the 
city of Macon, Georgia, eleven young 
women received the first college diplomas 
ever awarded to members of their sex. Of 
this fact there is no question. Whether the 
“Georgia Female College’’ was actually 
more collegiate than the several other ad- 
vanced institutions for the education of 
women then in existence, it is impossible 
to say. In his new book, The American 
Colleges and the Social Order (Macmillan 
Company), Robert Lincoln Kelly says, 
“Georgia Female College at Macon, now 
Wesleyan College, had been established in 
1836, and must be credited as one of the 


very first institutions offering education 


, 


on a college basis to women.’ 

The college flourished and in the course 
of time attained full status as a liberal arts 
college for women. It was one of the few 
colleges in the South that did not close 
their doors during the hardships of the 
Civil War, and it developed with increas- 
ing strength during the period of educa- 
tional expansion. In 1927, with a waiting 
list of three hundred prospective students, 
the college built one of the most complete 
and beautiful plants of any women’s col- 
lege in the South and stood ready for 
greater service. 

Then the depression came, catching 
Wesleyan College with a huge debt. The 
Properties were lost to the college, al- 
though it continued to use them condi- 
tionally. Because of its financial uncer- 
tainty, the college lost its standing with 


the accrediting agencies and with the 
A.A.U.W. 
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But an institution that had survived 
civil war and reconstruction was not 
ready to give up. It embarked on a cam- 
paign which enlisted the help of ten 
thousand friends, neighbors, church mem- 
bers and alumnae. The effort was tre- 
mendous and the results were imposing, 
but within a few months of the deadline 
the campaign was still $150,000 short of 
its goal. Apparently the institution would 
go out of existence at the beginning of its 
second century. 

This, however, is not to be its fate. A 
native Georgian, a trustee of the college, 
gave the required $150,000 in memory of 
his wife. The college celebrated the gradu- 
ation of the class of 1940 as hopefully as 
its first graduation a hundred years ago. 

This story has more than ordinary sig- 
nificance at a time when liberal thought 
and the advancement of women are 
threatened over a large part of the world, 
and the existence of private liberal arts 
colleges is threatened even in this country 
by financial trends and changing policies 
of organized philanthropy. 


Academic Freedom and National Defense 


Everyone who reads the daily papers 
knows that since the inauguration of the 
defense program many undergraduate 
students in institutions of higher learning 
all over the country have refused to fol- 
low along with the thinking of their eld- 
ers in respect to our relationship to the 
world conflict and the measures that the 
government is taking to protect us. Al- 
though we occasionally hear the quiet 
voice of a dissenter, the undergraduate 
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publications reveal an attitude of skepti- 
cal materialism, isolationism, opposition 
to the draft and the registration of aliens, 
disapproval of measures taken against 
foreign organizations, and distrust of the 


activities of the secret service agencies. 
Archibald MacLeish said last June: 


The characteristic of the attitude of the young 
generation which most disturbs their elders is their 
distrust not only of all slogans and all tags, but even 
of all words — their distrust, that is to say, of all 
statements of principle and conviction, all declara- 
tions of moral purpose. 


The institutions themselves, with the 
support of their boards of control, are 
pledging themselves to cooperate with 
the government to preserve our existing 
democracy. Those faculty members who 
are honestly dubious of present trends in 
national policy, or incipient traitors, 
have prudently held their counsel. Some 
in each category probably exist. 

Upon the administrators of these insti- 
tutions falls the duty of steering a true 
course between abridgement of free 
thought and civil liberties, and toleration 
of subversiveness. The old battle cry of 
‘“Academic Freedom”’ has been ringing in 
the air. Only dispassionate consideration 
of the facts in the perspective of time will 
justify judgments of individual actions, 
but it is important to examine the pro- 
nouncements of these administrators now 
because as educational leaders they have 
great influence on American thought. 

In an address before the Columbia fac- 
ulty on October 3, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler said: 


As I pointed out in my report for 1935, for those 
who are in statu pupillari the phrase academic free- 
dom has no meaning whatsoever. That phrase re- 
lates solely to freedom of thought and inquiry and to 
freedom of teaching on the part of accomplished 
scholars. . . . The purpose of academic freedom is 
to make sure that scholarship and scientific inquiry 
may advance without being hampered by particular 
and specific religious or political tenets. Of course, 
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academic freedom has never meant and could not 
possibly mean in any land the privilege — much less 
the right — to use the prestige, the authority and 
the influence of a university relationship to under- 
mine or to tear down the foundations of principle and 
of practice upon which alone that university itself 
can rest. 

University freedom, as I have often pointed out, is 
as important as academic freedom. Indeed, before and 
above academic freedom of any kind or sort comes 
this university freedom which is the right and ob- 
ligation of the university itself to pursue its high 
ideals unhampered and unembarrassed by conduct on 
the part of any of its members which tends to damage 
its reputation, to lessen its influence or to lower its 
authority as a center of sound learning and of moral 
teaching. 

Those whose convictions are of such a character as 
to bring their conduct in open conflict with the uni- 
versity’s freedom to go its way toward its lofty aim 
should, in ordinary self-respect, withdraw of their 
own accord from university membership in order 
that their conduct may be freed from the limitations 
which university membership naturally and neces- 
sarily puts upon it. 


This part of President Butler’s address 
created turmoil in academic circles and 
the press for several days. Members of the 
faculty asked for an explanation, which 
was forthcoming. President Butler ex- 
plained himself more fully, and the pro- 
testants among the faculty expressed 
themselves as being satisfied. His words 
have been interpreted to mean that a free 
university will not tolerate efforts to un- 
dermine the civilization upon which its 
freedom is based. 

In an address before the student body of 
Vassar on October 10 President Mac- 
Cracken said that President Butler’s state- 
ment concerning undergraduates was un- 
fortunate since it seemed to imply a denial 
of freedom to students. He further said: 


But academic freedom is, after all, only part of the 
larger freedom of the human being. Associated with 
it today in the mind of every American is freedom to 
learn as well as freedom to teach. The freedom which 
American students have won, not only of choosing 
their course of study but of planning their work 
within their chosen field, is today accepted as a0 
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essential part of academic freedom, at least in this 
college. 

Moreover, the moral obligation of a college is not 
only to teach the truth but to teach and sustain that 
form of government which it practices itself, that 
form which it deems essential to its own continuance 
in this policy. It must give the country the fruits of 
its thought. It has no obligation, and indeed no 
right, to insist on uniformity of conduct by the mem- 
bers of its staff or students with respect to any par- 
ticular measure that may or may not be designed to 
insure such continuance of its own liberty. 

Teachers are, above all, citizens. If measures are 
necessary to safeguard liberty, let them be voted by 
Congress, given the sanction of law and applied to 
all citizens impartially. It is not for the college to 
usurp the function of law. 


President Ford of the University of 
Minnesota met the problem in his con- 
vocation address in a personal appeal to 
reason and loyalty. President Ford said: 


May I conclude with three affirmations of my own 
hopes. I hope that the realities of the shattering 
events of the last year and your own understanding of 
America’s interests even in a most selfish sense will 
hush thoughtless chatter about the sins of England's 
past and stifle admiration for the efficiency of Hitler 
in destroying the fruits of centuries of civilized 
living. 

I hope, further, that as we face our national prob- 
lems you will be fearless in unmasking intolerance 
wherever it seeks to disguise itself as patriotism. 

Finally, I hope that in your discussions of grave 
matters of public policy, whether as students or fac- 
ulty, you will do it with a sense of responsibility 
and with the full knowledge that a careless act or 
word by any one of you or any group on a university 
campus will be more blindly misunderstood than as 
though you shouted your views in the main street of 
your home town. A plea for the exercise of good sense 
on the campus is appropriate in any year. It has more 
validity now than ever. In making it or in responding 
to it we in no way obscure our belief that a university 
is a place where ceaseless labor in winnowing and 


sifting facts is our mutual obligation as teachers and 
students. 


The only comment by a woman college 
administrator that has reached our atten- 
tion is the one made by Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve in her opening address to the 
faculty and students of Barnard College 
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this year. In this address she said that the 
“first and most sacred step"’ in preserving 
freedom within the college, “‘is to pre- 
serve academic freedom, which is the 
freedom of the experienced scholar to seek 
truth in his own special field, and to teach 
it as he sees fit, without outside inter- 
ference.”” 

These various pronouncements of edu- 
cators are but the forerunners of many yet 
to come. The opinions of these same per- 
sons may change. They are not yet very 
clearly expressed in available quotations. 
It is not always easy to apply the princi- 
ples of academic freedom even when one 
believes in them. One generalization is 
perhaps defensible: we shall have justice 
in this issue in proportion to the degree of 
democratic administration in the various 
institutions. University women should 
closely follow the development of trends 
in academic freedom and try to think the 
related problems through in order to use 
their influence that creative thought and 
the eternal quest for truth shall not be 
among the irreplaceable sacrifices of war. 


Cooperation of Accrediting Agencies 


The movement for the modifying of ac- 
crediting methods has recently accom- 
plished a tentative cooperation of ac- 
crediting agencies. In the issue of the 
Journat for June 1939, the results of the 
first conference of these agencies, held the 
previous April, was reported in some 
detail. A second meeting was called by 
President Zook of the American Council 
on Education in Washington on October 
4 and 5 of this year. Representatives of all 
the agencies again attended, including 
three from the A.A.U.W. The tone of the 
meeting was less belligerent than that of 
the first, and consequently less colorful, 
due to the fact that the protestants were 
not represented. There seemed to be a 
tacit understanding that the accrediting 
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agencies were not ‘going out of business”’ 
at this stage of the development of higher 
education in this country, and that the 
regional agencies, because of differences in 
functions and methods, could not shoul- 
der the whole responsibility. 

Several very definite recommendations 
were voted by the members of the confer- 
ence. They authorized Dr. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, to appoint a committee, which will 
serve as a committee of the Council, to 
explore various possibilities of coopera- 
tion among the accrediting agencies. 
This committee is to give first considera- 
tion to the development of a general or 
master schedule that would eliminate the 
extensive duplication that now-exists in 
the information requested by the individ- 
ual agencies. The committee will also try 
to get a valid summary of the attitudes of 
all types of institutions toward accredit- 
ing procedures. The method of their in- 
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quiry was not prescribed, although con- 
sideration was given to a questionnaire 
addressed to the administrative officers of 
the institutions. As a means of facilitating 
the work of the cooperating committee, 
it was further recommended that a full- 
time secretary be employed to work under 
the direction of the committee. The com- 
mittee will be instructed to report peri- 
odically to the constituent organizations. 
Future meetings of representatives of 
these organizations will be called by the 
president of the Council at his discretion, 
or upon the request of the cooperating 
committee, or upon the request of the ac- 
crediting organizations. It was clearly 
understood that the representatives of the 
various accrediting agencies were acting 
as individuals in making these authoriza- 
tions for cooperation, and that they were 
not committing their organizations to any 
changes of policy at this time. 

Jupitn Ciarx Moncure 
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* A.A.LU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 





Board of Directors Meets 


‘This meeting of the national Board of 
Directors,’’ said President Margaret S. 
Morriss at the close of the Board sessions 
at Headquarters October 24-26, ‘‘calls to 
my mind the title of one of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s novels — The Deepening 
Stream. Reports of the sectional directors, 
the national committees, and the staff all 
show a quickening of our work, a deeper 
sense of responsibility throughout the 
Association, and a determination to use 
our resources fully to meet the emergency 
demands that are facing us.”’ 

Important action taken by the national 
committees and the Board is summarized 
in the following pages. 


Academic Freedom in Selection of 
Textbooks 


At the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Education in Washington on 
October 22, discussion centered on the 
role of education in a democracy which is 
mobilizing its resources for national de- 
fense. The dangers to education were 
stressed, as well as the means of protec- 
tion, and the part that branches of the 
A.A.U.W. can play in furthering the de- 
velopment of a vital, courageous, and re- 
sourceful program in their own com- 
munities. The committee were unanimous 
in their feeling that the way of service lies 
in putting the implications of ‘“Today’s 
Challenge to the American Association of 
University Women”’ into effect. 

The committee felt that a serious im- 
mediate danger has appeared in the field 
of academic freedom. A statement on the 


subject was prepared for the approval of 
the Board of Directors: 


The national Education Committee of the A.A. 
U.W. is in accord with the movement to organize 
the materials of history, sociology, geography, and 
economics so that the relationships between these 
areas are brought to bear on the problems of everyday 
living and presented in a way which stimulates real- 
istic thinking and responsibility on the part of youth. 

The committee also recognizes the necessity for 
making a distinction between indoctrination and the 
intelligent use of a comparative approach in which 
the differences between the American way and other 
ways are clarified. 

Only thus can American youth be challenged to 
sense the real significance of constructive concern for 
the improvement of the democratic way of life. 

The committee recommends that the Board reaffirm 
its belief in the importance of its convention action 
regarding academic freedom, especially in time of 
tension. The professional selection of textbooks 
without outside pressure definitely falls within the 
principle of academic freedom. 


The statement was approved by the 
Board. 


A.A.U.W. Registration Card 


At the meeting of the national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women at A.A.U.W. Headquarters on 
October 11, one of the major topics dis- 
cussed was the preparation of a registra- 
tion card for recording members’ training, 
occupations, special abilities, and services 
offered in the defense emergency. Such a 
registration was suggested to the branches 
last summer, and in response to requests 
from branches and state divisions, a re- 
vised registration form has been printed, 
directed particularly toward services in 
the defense emergency. A copy of the card 
is being sent to each branch president. 
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A great many state divisions and 
branches have expressed their desire to 
collect and record information on their 
members’ training, occupations, skills, 
and services offered, because they realize 
how valuable this specific information 
will be as needs increase in a possibly 
deepening emergency. The demand for 
this information will come according to 
locality, by town, county, city, or state; 
therefore it is not asked that copies of the 
completed cards be returned to A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters. The completed cards are to 
be filed and used by the branch, possibly 
with duplicate files being sent to the city, 
county, or state authorities responsible 
for selecting persons to serve on local and 
state defense councils and for securing 
qualified workers in various phases of the 
defense program. In some communities 
there may be a coordinating committee 
for emergency aid which will wish to 
have a duplicate file of the branch regis- 
tration cards, as in the case of the Phila- 
delphia Emergency Aid committee de- 
scribed under ‘‘What the Branches Are 
Doing.”’ 

The Governor of Georgia has already 
requested a file of data of this kind on 
A.A.U.W. members in the state to guide 
him in making appointments and in 
securing volunteer workers. The Cali- 
fornia state president of the A.A.U.W. 
has written her branch presidents: 


The Governor has appointed a committee for state 
defense. This committee is busy at present drawing 
up plans for each community, city, and town. In this 
state defense program women and women’s organiza- 
tions will have a part. It has been suggested that 
when a branch has made its survey a copy of the list 
of its members available for volunteer work be 
sent to your mayor or civic authority. Such a list of 
qualified women, together with a copy of the A.A. 
U.W. Code of Ethics for Volunteers, can well be the 
means of establishing standards for volunteer work 
in your community. This should be done without 
delay. A copy sent to your state president would be 
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valuable for use in appointing members of your 
branch for special committee work. 

The revised blank has questions and a 
check list relating to possible services in 
the defense emergency, and questions on 
basic matters such as training, experience, 
occupations. Thus the card may have a 
dual use, in emergency defense programs, 
and in branch and state program-build- 
ing. Copies may be secured from national 
Headquarters at one-half cent each. 


Women on Defense Councils 


As women’s contribution to the de- 
fense program, it is important that the 
A.A.U.W. in each state, through its state 
officers and chairmen and through its 
branch groups, should call on governors 
and mayors to inquire about the progress 
of organization of state and local defense 
councils, and to offer the cooperation of 
the Association. A.A.U.W. groups should 
feel a constant responsibility to inquire 
into the representation of women on the 
defense councils and to submit the names 
of women of proved ability whose talents 
would make them valuable in one ca- 
pacity or another on a defense council. 
These abilities are in danger of being 
overlooked unless an organization such 
as the A.A.U.W. brings them to the at- 
tention of appointing authorities. 

To date thirty-one state defense coun- 
cils have reported their set-up. Of these 
thirty-one, nine have one or more women 
members, twenty-two have no women 
members. In the nine states having 
women on the state defense councils, 
the representation of women is as follows: 
on the California council, three; Con- 
necticut, two; Indiana, one; Iowa, one; 
Maryland, one; Massachusetts, twenty- 
one; Michigan, one; New Mexico, one; 
Vermont, one. 

In October, Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York City made public the names of sixty- 
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two leaders in the city’s commercial, fi- 
nancial, educational, labor, and other 
activities whom he had appointed as 
members of the local Defense Council. 
Among these sixty-two were the names of 
two women, Mary E. Dillon, president of 
the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, 
and Anna M. Rosenberg, regional direc- 
tor, Social Security. 

When A.A.U.W. groups are consider- 
ing persons to be recommended, it will be 
helpful to re-read Harriet Elliott's article 
on ‘The Civilian and Defense’’ in the 
October JourNat, and to keep in mind the 
six functional areas that are there sug- 
gested for defense councils: (1) agricul- 
tural resources and production; (2) civil 
protection; (3) health, welfare, and con- 
sumer interest; (4) housing, works, and 
facilities; (5) human resources and skills; 
(6) industrial resources and production. 
Women who have proved their ability 
in one or more of these areas can be as- 


sumed to have qualifications for defense 
council membership. 


Wide Use for the Code of Ethics 


Miss Winifred Collins, member of the 
Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women from Alabama, has re- 
ported some interesting facts on the use 
being made of the A.A.U.W. Code of 
Ethics for Volunteers. Miss Collins and 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreth together composed 
the subcommittee which formulated the 
Code of Ethics. The Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Community Chest, Miss Collins 
reported, has adopted this Code of 
Ethics for Volunteers and has sent copies 
of it to each agency participating in the 
Chest, requesting them to use it. The 
Junior League in Birmingham is also plan- 
ning to use the Code, and the Department 
of Public Welfare is to recommend it. 
This wide community use of the Code 
shows what can be done with it if 
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A.A.U.W. leaders are alert to its possi- 
bilities and take every opportunity to 
recommend it. 

The suggestion of the California state 
president for use of the Code in connection 
with a survey of members’ volunteer 
services in the defense emergency has been 
noted. Furthermore, the California state 
press chairman has reminded branch press 
chairmen that their local club editors 
might be interested in having a copy of 
the Code. 

Mimeographed copies of the Code of 
Ethics for Volunteers are available in 
limited quantities from Headquarters. 
The Code is given in full on page 47 of 
the October 1940 Journat, and also on 
page 5 of the June 1, 1940 General Direc- 
tor's Letter. 


Our Canadian Federation Neighbors 


When the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
War Relief met in September, the mem- 
bers felt it would be very helpful to know 
what problems in regard to war relief 
were confronting the Canadian Federa- 
tion and how they were being met. Ac- 
cordingly, the chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on International Relations, 
Dr. Alzada Comstock, paying an informal 
visit to Montreal, Ottawa, and Kingston, 
discussed with Canadian university women 
the problems the war has brought to 
them, and also various possibilities of 
cooperation between the American and 
Canadian organizations. 

One of the questions with which both 
Canadian and American associations are 
concerned is the care of British guest chil- 
dren, —a problem with which the 
Canadian Federation has had more experi- 
ence than has the American Association. 
In Canada, as in the United States, there 
are at present more homes available than 
children, since the British government 
has suspended the plan for transporting 
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children for the present, at least. In con- 
nection with children already in Canada, 
the university women found that certain 
needs had arisen, especially the need for 
clothing, for funds for school books, and 
for scholarships to provide special train- 
ing for unusually gifted children. 

Canadian women were much concerned, 
too, over the situation of a number of 
British mothers — perhaps 150 to 250, 
some of whom were university women — 
who had rather inadvisedly accompanied 
their children across the Atlantic and 
were stranded in Montreal and Toronto, 
unable to get funds out of England. 
What could and should be done for Ger- 
man university women who were in Can- 
ada as wives of German prisoners was 
another difficult question. It was sug- 
gested that registration of alien univer- 
sity women would be desirable, both in 
the United States and Canada. 

The A.A.U.W. War Relief Committee 
is corresponding with the Canadian Fed- 
eration, and will consider the advisability 
of contributing to their relief work as 
further information is available. 


Our War Relief Fund Grows 


An appeal for funds to help university 
women war refugees went out to 
A.A.U.W. branches on June 20. The re- 
sponse has been most generous. By No- 
vember 23, contributions to the amount of 
$14,930.81 had come from 205 branches 
and 9 state divisions. 

The largest contribution from a single 
branch came from the Western North 
Carolina Branch (Asheville). This branch 
of approximately 115 members sent $1,000 
for the Association's war relief work. To 
raise the money, the branch established 
a Thrift Shop, the success of which may 
be judged by the contribution sent to 
Headquarters. The branch has outlined 
the methods used so effectively in man- 
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aging the shop, and a copy of the plan 
may be secured from national Head- 
quarters. 

The War Relief Committee is taking 
every possible precaution to see that funds 
sent to Europe to aid university women 
do actually serve that purpose. It is the 
committee's policy that no money will be 
sent “‘to any country where there is any 
reasonable doubt of its arriving safely 
and being used for its intended purpose.” 
For the present at least, this ruling ex- 
cludes unoccupied France, as well as re- 
gions under German military occupation. 


Grants from the War Relief Fund 


In November, $1,000 was sent from the 
A.A.U.W. war relief fund to the Palestine 
Federation, and the same amount to the 
Swedish Federation, to be used to help 
university women refugees. 

In answer to an inquiry from the 
A.A.U.W., the Palestine Federation had 
cabled: 

GRATEFUL YOUR TRULY AMERICAN OF- 
FER. OUR EFFORTS WHOLLY INADEQUATE. 
ABOUT 100 AUSTRIAN, CZECH, GERMAN, 
POLISH, RUMANIAN DESTITUTE. MAJORITY 
PHYSICIANS. 

The Swedish Federation had asked help 
for a number of university women refugees 
from Norway. 

The gift of £1,000 to the British 
Federation and $2,000 to the Finnish 
Federation, from A.A.U.W. war relief 
funds, was reported in the October 
JouRNat. 

Armi Hallsten-Kallia, chairman of the 
Finnish Federation’s International Rela- 
tions Committee, has acknowledged the 
gift with this message: 


The Finnish Federation of University Women de- 
sires us to express its grateful thanks to the American 
Association of University Women for their generous 
gift of $2,000 to be used in aid of university women 
in Finland who have suffered through the war. We 
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are very happy indeed to be able to help a number of 
well-deserving academic women out of this fund and 
we feel sure that this sisterly act of the American 
University Women will encourage all the beneficia- 
ries in the faith in human helpfulness and solidarity 
among nations. To us, as responsible officers of the 
Finnish Federation, it has been a joy beyond words 
to feel how strong are the ties that keep us together. 


The acknowledgment and thanks of the 
British Federation were published in the 
October JouRNAL. 

Mlle. Mariette Schaetzel, president of 
the Swiss Federation, writes: 

Thanks to a miracle, our country is again a peace- 
ful island in the midst of a great upheaval. But we 
are sharing very closely the indescribable sufferings 
by which we are surrounded. We are trying to soften 
them in every possible way. One wants to help as 
effectively as possible the immeasurable distress. 

Several brief cards have been exchanged with 
Mme. Adamowicz [I.F.U.W. president, in Poland] 
whose health is in a very precarious condition. We 
have sent money to her, which I did not renew after 
her response, which seemed not to encourage me to 
do so; the necessities of life are more desired. 


The A.A.U.W. War Relief Committee 
is now considering the increasing need of 
help for European university women 
temporarily in the United States who are 
in difficulties because of the war situa- 
tion. (Refugees who have come to make 
their homes permanently in this country 
are the concern of the A.A.U.W. Com- 
mittee on Refugee Aid in the United 
States.) 

The first grant of our war relief funds 
to a refugee here temporarily was made 
to Afife Sayen, an able young Turkish 
woman who was a student at Pembroke 
College, 1937-39, and a graduate student 
in social economy at Bryn Mawr, 1939-40. 
Miss Sayen had expected to return to 
Turkey, to take up work in behalf of 
women in industry. After a summer spent 
at Purdue University and in a Y.W.C.A. 
camp which she attended in order to learn 
something of camp work for girls, Miss 
Sayen found that she could return to 





Turkey only by way of Bombay, the 
Persian Gulf, Iraq, Mesopotamia, and 
Asia Minor —a two months’ journey 
which her advisers (including her father 
in Turkey) considered too difficult and 
dangerous to be undertaken. It was im- 
possible to get money out of Turkey for 
her expenses here. Her problem has been 
solved for this year by a tuition scholar- 
ship from Bryn Mawr, plus a grant of 
$535 from A.A.U.W. war relief funds. 


Interchange of Teachers 


The Subcommittee on the Interchange 
of Teachers has taken up the possibilities 
of developing exchanges with Latin 
American countries. The situation seems 
to be that something might perhaps be 
done with the Caribbean countries, but 
the differences of systems and school 
calendars and the currency exchange rates 
present serious obstacles to an inter- 
change with Latin American teachers. 

The Education Committee, at its meet- 
ing in October, discussed the possibilities 
of arranging exchanges between teachers 
— particularly those in secondary educa- 
tion — in different parts of the United 
States. The committee members believe 
that this kind of exchange would be very 
stimulating to teachers who know only 
one section of the country, and would 
help to promote understanding between 
our different regions. The Board of Direc- 
tors approved a recommendation that the 
possibilities of such a plan for exchange be 
explored. The experience of the subcom- 
mittee which has handled teacher ex- 
changes with European countries will 
be helpful in working out any plan for 
interstate exchanges here. 


International Fellowships 


Members of the A.A.U.W. have fre- 
quently asked what effect the war is 
having on our international fellowships. 
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Dr. Herta Leng of Austria, holder of 
the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship 
for 1940-41, was in this country when she 
received the award, and is carrying out 
her plans for research at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Inna Arian, a native of Russia, was 
in England when she received the grant 
of the Mary E. Woolley International 
Fellowship. She is working at Bedford 
College of the University of London, now 
located at Cambridge. 

The Rose Sidgwick Fellowship, of- 
fered by the American Association and 
awarded by the British Federation to a 
British woman for study in the United 
States, was granted last spring to Dr. 
Marjorie Walters, then a student at Ox- 
ford University. Dr. Walters reached the 
United States in September and is working 
at Bryn Mawr College and at the Folger 
Library in Washington. Dr. Walters of- 
fered to escort two children of a member 
of the British Federation, who were to 
come to a home in this country, but it 
proved impossible to secure passage for 
them before December. 


Withdrawal from the National Peace 
Conference 

The Board of Directors voted with- 
drawal of the A.A.U.W. as a member of 
the National Peace Conference. The Na- 
tional Peace Conference was originally 
set up as a Clearinghouse to serve organi- 
zations working for peace. However, 
it has been found that the tendency of the 
N.P.C. to take a public stand on issues 
of foreign policy is confusing to local 
groups. Even when statements are issued 
by the N.P.C. only in the names of or- 
ganizations that have specifically ap- 
proved them, it is not always clear to 
the public that the other organizations 
associated with the Council are not in 
agreement with the stand taken. It was 
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therefore decided to sever the connection 
of the Association with the Council. 


Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 


Because of the various difficulties in the 
way of holding a successful conference 
at present, the national Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, planned for 
January 1941, will not be held. 

Recognizing that interest in an annual 
conference has diminished — partly be- 
cause of the influence of the ‘‘Cause and 
Cure’’ movement itself, which has helped 
to create a general demand for discussion 
of problems of war and peace over the 
radio and in magazines and bulletins — 
the Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War is working out a plan for simplifying 
its work and organization. Under the 
proposed set-up it is hoped that the Mara- 
thon Round Table project and the local 
conference program may be continued, 
and that the committee may facilitate 
cooperation and exchange of information 
and ideas between the participating or- 
ganizations. 

The Board of Directors approved par- 
ticipation of the A.A.U.W. in the re- 
organized committee. 


Another After-$40,000 Fellowship Plan 


The Northwest Central Section, which 
will reach the $40,000 goal for its fel- 
lowship before the 1941 Convention, 
is considering a plan for continued sup- 
port of fellowships. In September a meet- 
ing of the fellowship chairmen was held 
in Minneapolis to draw up a plan for 
consideration by the branches. Since the 
sectional conference last spring endorsed 
the idea of a ‘‘living stipend’’ and four 
state division meetings have voted ap- 
proval of this proposal, a plan to give 4 
stipend annually, in addition to the 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, 
was worked out at this conference. Ac- 
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cording to the plan proposed, each branch 
in the section will be asked to make a 
voluntary contribution, adopting a goal 
in proportion to its membership. As out- 
lined, the plan would provide an ad- 
vanced fellowship, carrying a larger sti- 
pend than the unit fellowships. The 
branches of the section have been asked 
to vote on this proposal before the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. 


Association Calendar 


February 14 — Massachusetts State Meeting, 
Boston 

February 15— Committee on Legislative 
Program, Washington, D.C. 

March 14-15 — South Carolina State Meet- 
ing, Gaffney 

March 21-22 — Wisconsin State 
Madison 

March 28-29 — Missouri State 
Springfield 

March 28-29 — Virginia State Meeting, Rich- 

mond 
National Biennial Conven- 


tion, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Meeting, 


Meeting, 


May 5-10 


Now Is the Time for Branches to Shape 
the Legislative Program 

In any organization as large as the 
A.A.U.W., maintaining democratic pro- 
cedures is an important problem, and 
not an easy one. From the standpoint of 
democratic processes within the Associa- 
tion, the Legislative Program is par- 
ticularly important, since the program 
adopted by the national convention 
commits the Association to definite 
positions on important issues for two 
years. The Board of Directors has given 
a good deal of thought to the procedure 
for drafting the Legislative Program in 
order that it may truly represent the 
membership. This is the procedure for the 
1941-43 Legislative Program: 
(1) The A.A.U.W. “‘subject-matter’’ committees con- 
cerned with study and with support of legislation 
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as an outgrowth of study (i.e., the Committees on 
Education, International Relations, Social Studies, 
Economic and Legal Status of Women) submit to the 
Committee on Legislative Program the items relating 
to federal legislation which they recommend for 
A.A.U.W. support in 1941-43. These items represent 
principles, not specific measures, since it is impossible 
to foresee what bills will come before Congress in 
the two-year period. 

(2) The Legislative Program Committee, which 
includes a representative of each of these committees, 
considers the items submitted, and drafts a tentative 
Legislative Program. 

(3) The first draft is presented to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

(4) Immediately after the Board meeting, a copy of 
the tentative Legislative Program for 1941-43, as 
approved by the Board, together with an explana- 
tion of each item, is sent to each branch, with the 
request that it be studied carefully, and that com- 
ments and suggestions be sent to the Committee on 
Legislative Program before January 21. 


(5) With these suggestions as a guide, the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program reconsiders the first 
draft. If any marked changes are indicated, the revi- 
sions are submitted to the Board of Directors. 


(6) The final draft of the proposed Legislative Pro- 
gram goes to every branch by March 1, leaving two 
months for study by the branch before the conven- 
tion. 

As this Journat reaches A.A.U.W. 
members, the first four steps have been 
taken, and in every branch the Legisla- 
tive Program, it is hoped, is receiving 
careful study. Now is the time for local 
groups to take a hand in shaping the 
program, by sending their recommenda- 
tions to the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee. 


A Study of National Defense 


“Our Organization for National De- 
fense,’’ issued early in November, com- 
prises the first two numbers of the study 
series, Contemporary America, for 1940-41. 
This issue deals with the organization 
and functions of the National Advisory 
Defense Commission, outlines the princi- 
pal economic problems connected with 
‘total defense,’’ and points the way to 
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appropriate civilian participation, espe- 
cially in the social aspects of defense. 
Four more bulletins will be released by 
April 1, among them: “‘Paying for De- 
fense,’’ and ‘‘Migration — an American 
Problem.’’ (Subscription for the full 
series, 50 cents; for each number, 15 
cents.) 


New Branches 


The following new branches have been 
given recognition since the publication of 
the last issue of the JourNAL: 

Connecticut — Housatonic 
Stamford 

Louisiana — Lake Charles 

Maryann — Cecil 

Wisconsin — Neenah-Menasha , 


The total number of branches is 891. 


New Arts Study Materials 


The Art Question Series of the Associa- 
tion’s art program presents a miscellany 
of topics, in eight issues a year (10 cents 
a copy, or 50 cents for the series). Some 
of the topics are: The Woman Student in 
the Arts, a study of Dr. Phyllis Ackerman 
(October 1940); The Straight Line, notes 
on modern design (November 1940); and 
coming, Peter Brueghel the Elder, far-off 
ancestor of the Federal Art Program; 
Exhibitions: How to Make Them; and Flower 
Arrangement, a miniature story of the 
principles of art. 
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The Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore, 
with the help of a subsidy from the 
Carnegie Corporation, has prepared a 
series of bibliographies, to sell at two 
cents each. These are good thumbnail 
reviews, with author, price, date, and 
publisher, on such topics as Architecture, 
Design in Modern Life, Art Education, 
Understanding the Arts, Understanding 
Music, Music in America, Contemporary 
Music, The Symphony Orchestra, Appre- 
ciation of Painting, Spanish Art, and the 
Art of the Renaissance of Italy. 


Death of Belle Rankin 


Many friends throughout the Associa- 
tion will be saddened to learn of the 
death, on December 2, of Belle Rankin, 
Executive Secretary of the American As- 
sociation of University Women from 1927 
to 1933. At the time of her death, Miss 
Rankin was a member of the staff of the 
Federal Housing Authority. 

Miss Rankin came to the A.A.U.W. 
office at a period of transition in the Asso- 
ciation, when the experiment of a central 
headquarters was still comparatively 
new, and the rapid growth in membership 
was taxing the Association’s machinery 
of organization. Miss Rankin’s work in 
improving that machinery and in keeping 
the wheels turning smoothly is gratefully 
remembered by her associates. 





CONVENTION PLANS 


The 1941 Convention Program 


The Convention Program Committee 
and the Board of Directors, shaping in 
October the outlines of our convention 
program for next May, were agreed in 
the conviction that this could not be an 
ordinary convention — high as the usual 
standard of A.A.U.W. biennial meetings 
has been. For a convention to be signifi- 
cant in these chaotic times, it was felt 
that two purposes must be realized: the 
speakers should bring not simply infor- 
mation, but dynamic leadership, vision, 
and inspiration to the delegates; and 
there should be adequate opportunity for 
the delegates themselves to consider how 
this inspiration is to be carried over 
into our program — national, state, and 
branch — in the next two years. 

To carry out this plan, the program is 
to be simplified. Speakers will be fewer; 
at every session there will be opportunity 
for discussion from the floor; more time is 
to be allotted for conferences and for 
working meetings. 

In general, the plan for 1941 follows 
the program of the Denver Convention. 
Details are, of course, still in process of 
arrangement, but the general outlines 
can be sketched: 

Monday, May 5. — In the morning, reg- 
istration and conferences with chairmen 
and staff members. In the afternoon, re- 
ports of officers and national committees, 
introducing business to be acted on later. 
In the evening, the famous Cincinnati 
May Festival's dress rehearsal, presenting 
Handel's “Israel in Egypt.’’ And after- 
ward, a reception tendered by the North- 


east Central Section in the foyer of the 
Music Hall. 


Tuesday, May 6. — A morning session 
on Education, planned to bring out funda- 
mental principles and responsibilities for 
education in our democracy. An afternoon 
session on International Relations, with 
able discussion of the issues which may 
be most vital to this country at the time. 
In the evening, the Fellowship Dinner, 
featuring an interpretation, by distin- 
guished scholars, of what is happening to 
scholarship in this country and abroad. 

Wednesday, May 7. — A Social Studies 
session, on the civilian’s part in total 
defense. An afternoon session devoted to 
the Arts in their relation to the American 
community. The ‘‘Women of Achieve- 
ment’’ dinner, with two outstanding 
women leaders as speakers. 

Thursday, May 8. — Business sessions, 
followed by a gala steamboat excursion 
up the Ohio River. 

Friday, May 9. — Special-interest meet- 
ings to discuss the program in each field, 
then tea at the University of Cincinnati. 
And as the closing event, an Association 
Dinner, where A.A.U.W. presidents, past 
and present, will give to delegates their 
vision of the place of the A.A.U.W. in 
American life. 

Saturday, May 10. — Sightseeing. 

There will be luncheon meetings for 
state and branch officers and chairmen, 
arranged so that representatives of state 
divisions and branches of similar size will 
meet together to confer on common prob- 
lems. Sectional directors will also meet 
with delegates from their respective sec- 
tions. And a meeting to discuss A.A.U.W. 
publicity is scheduled. 

The choice of speakers and of topics 
and the planning of time for discussion 
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and assimilation will be directed toward a 
conscious purpose that is uppermost in 
the minds of everyone concerned with this 
convention: to arrange a meeting which 
will help us to go forward, facing the de- 
mands of these troubled times with new 
vigor and courage and wisdom. 


Budgeting for the Convention 


Hotel rates for the convention were 
listed in the October Journat. Since Cin- 
cinnati is a busy commercial city and 
hotels cannot reserve all rooms for 
A.A.U.W. members, the canny delegate 
will make her reservation at once, to be 
sure of convenient quarters. 

The convention registration fee is 
$3.00, with an additional optional charge 
of $1.50 for the May Music Festival. 
(This is a special courtesy to A.A.U.W.; 
tickets for the regular performances there- 
after are $5.00 each. ) 

The charge for scheduled breakfasts is 
$1.10; for luncheons, $1.15; for banquets, 
$1.65. 

Delegates and visitors will be permitted 
to register by mail for the convention, 
the Festival, and the three scheduled din- 
ners. Anyone who has stood in a conven- 
tion registration line will heartily wel- 
come this privilege. Forms for registra- 
tion will be sent to each branch by the 
Cincinnati hostesses, and it is hoped that 
they will be generally used, so that dele- 
gates need not waste precious hours in 
the process of registering after their ar- 
rival. 

Railroad fares to Cincinnati may be 
estimated on the basis of two cents a mile 
in coaches, three cents a mile in first-class 
accommodations, and one and a half 
cents a mile for parties of 25 or more 
traveling together on one ticket on the 
going trip, with individual tickets for 
the return trip. The city is also readily ac- 
cessible by bus and plane. 
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Lighter Moments at Cincinnati 

Because we shall necessarily be holding 
our convention discussions in an atmos- 
phere reflecting the world tension, dele- 
gates will particularly appreciate not 
only the hospitality but the concern for 
their welfare which is evident in the pro- 
vision for entertainment and relaxation. 

After the business session, on the first 
night of the convention, there will be the 
rare opportunity to attend one of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival performances. This 
is technically a final rehearsal; actually it 
will be a finished performance, with the 
full symphony orchestra, the great 
chorus, and famous soloists. Following 
the Festival, the reception given by the 
Northeast Central Section will afford an 
opportunity for delegates to meet their 
hostesses and the national officers, and to 
make contacts with others they particu- 
larly wish to see, at the outset of the con- 
vention. 

On Thursday evening, after the day’s 
heavy schedule of business sessions, dele- 
gates will be refreshed by a trip up the 
Ohio on one of the world’s largest river 
steamers, the ‘‘Island Queen.’’ The river 
trip is planned to give a daylight view of 
the Ohio’s willowed banks and hills 
which in May will be sprinkled with the 
blooms of redbud and hawthorne; on the 
return trip after dark the city’s illumina- 
tion will form an unforgettable picture. 
The excursion has been arranged by the 
Cincinnati Branch — a most fitting ex- 
pression of hospitality from a city whose 
history and traditions are centered about 
its famous river. And the party is to be a 
characteristic riverboat excursion, even 
to the calliope! 

On Friday afternoon, with working 
sessions concluded, the delegates will 
gather for tea at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, at the invitation of President 
Raymond Walters. 












38, ST. LEONARD'S TERRACE 
LONDON, 8. W. 3 
Dear MEMBERS OF THE FEDERATION: 

Today a Nazi time bomb has driven me 
from my office and separated me from my 
usual work, so I am taking the occasion 
to write news of the Federation to all our 
friends, from the I.F.U.W. office. I must 
first assure you that both Crosby Hall and 
our temporary office still stand. True, 
barriers and Air Raid Wardens prevented 
the staff entering for some ten days a few 
weeks ago, until a time bomb which had 
dropped near by exploded, but it has only 
broken one of our windows, so back we 
came to work again. 

And to those who only hear the worst 
rumors which leave these shores (or are 
manufactured outside them) I must em- 
phasize that most of London still stands. 
The Nazi’s uncivilized war has smashed 
very many of our hospitals, ruined many 
of our churches, and burned some of our 
libraries, but London in general still 
looks the same, and you would find your 
way round most of the well known dis- 
tricts, and could enter most of the well 
known buildings. London, of all the 
world’s capitals, is the one with the most 
small houses, and it is on these particu- 
larly that damage has been done. It is, 
however, an example of the German race’s 
complete lack of understanding that they 
can think they will destroy British mo- 
tale by destroying our houses and our ma- 
terial possessions. Each morning we meet 
at work with many tales of the previous 
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night’s raids, which are frequently har- 
rowing, but we have also accumulated 
quite a large fund of *‘bomb humor,”’ and 
when these dreadful days are over and 
the occasion is more appropriate, I will 
tell you some of our good stories. 

Of course we all have to be very adapt- 
able nowadays; to be prepared to move 
out of our homes or offices at a moment’s 
notice, and to care little for material 
possessions. Our ways and means of 
progress to work are apt to change from 
day to day according to the latest bomb 
holes, but we are now so familiar with 
sirens that we hardly remember whether 
a raid is on or off. The noise of the barrage 
in London is probably one of the worst 
things we have to put up with, but I am 
not alone in being one of those already 
more or less accustomed to it and able to 
sleep through it. 

I return to the country at week-ends 
(our railways still run more or less un- 
interruptedly!) and the countryside is just 
as beautiful and just as peaceful as it was 
before. In some ways it is more beautiful. 
There has not for a very long time been 
such a lovely year in England. It is as if 
nature and the weather were out to show 
us how worth while is this country we 
are defending. 

Even in the country we have bombs, 
though we may be very far from any 
military objective. Possibly the Germans 
think they can scare English country 
people as they did the French into leaving 
their homes, but they have had, and will 
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have, no success. There is another theory, 
which is that these German airmen are 
terrified of the London barrage, so they 
fly round and round in the country until 
they have used up their petrol, then drop 
their bombs anywhere in the countryside, 
and return to Germany with marvellous 
tales of their exploits in bombing military 
objectives. 

London is a very cosmopolitan place 
these days, as it is the center of so many 
governments; the Free French, the Dutch, 
the Polish, Norwegian, Czecho-Slovak, 
and now the latest, the Danish Commit- 
tee, are all guests here, and their varied 
uniforms help to brighten our streets, and 
their varied tongues to give life to our 
restaurants. We still eat in our restaurants 
and have no shortage of food of any kind, 
though some things such as eggs and 
onions are scarce and dear in the towns. 
We certainly tend to dine earlier in order 
to get home before the worst of the night 
raids begin. 

As far as I know, all the British mem- 
bers who have been associated with the 
work of the Federation are still well. We 
are cheered by the letters of friendliness 
and helpfulness which come to us from 
those of our national associations who 
can still write to us. One of the worst 
things is being cut off from our friends in 
France. A few messages have got through 
via Lisbon, and Dean Gildersleeve sent a 
copy of a long letter which she had re- 
ceived from one of our best known mem- 
bers, which had reached her via Lisbon. 

You will all be pleased to know that 
we have received through the Red Cross 
a message from Dr. Adamowicz [of Po- 
land; president of the I.F.U.W.]: 

Your kind inquiry recently received. Many thanks. 
Working in the Institute till now. Irene returned War- 
saw some days ago. Home destroyed. Health poor. 
(Irene is Dr. Adamowicz’s daughter who 
went to Lithuania.) 
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Mme. Monod, Mme. Puech, and Mme. 
Mantoux sent news that they had left 
Paris and were all in unoccupied France 
in July. 

Overseas Evacuation. — We ate vety 
gratified by the splendid response from 
the Dominion and the American Associ- 
ations to our request for homes for chil- 
dren of British members. I have worked 
with the Children’s Overseas Reception 
Board since its inception, but we have 
now had to close down temporarily for 
the winter, since the Nazis torpedoed two 
of our shiploads of children. As you all 
probably know from the newspapers, all 
the children of the first boat which was 
torpedoed were rescued and brought 
home, but the second boat was too far out 
on its way and in the dreadful weather 
and high seas of the Atlantic, although all 
the children were actually got off into 
boats, they nearly all died of exposure. 

We felt we could not continue to send 
children during the winter season when 
weather conditions are so bad, but we 
very much hope that we shall be able to 
send more away next spring. This over- 
seas evacuation scheme has never been on 
our side at all defeatist in outlook; we are 
absolutely convinced here that we shall 
bring this war to a successful conclusion, 
but there is no reason why the children 
should live in the difficult and sometimes 
dreadful conditions that war, as waged 
by Nazis, is making inevitable. 

War Relief Work. — The British Fed- 
eration have received a most generous 
gift from the American Association of 
£1000 for relief work in this country. We 
are most grateful for their never-failing 
kindness and practical helpfulness. 

The demands on our International 
Federation’s Relief Fund have been very 
heavy these last few months. The collapse 
of France sent a large number of Polish 
refugees to this country. All allied refu- 
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gees receive weekly grants from the Brit- 
ish Government, and we have supple- 
mented these in the case of university 
women with small weekly cash grants to 
pay for fares, books, and the small needs 
that the maintenance grant of the govern- 
ment will not cover. We have concen- 
trated in our larger grants on providing 
for further education or requalification 
of members, who we hope will be able to 
work in their professions with our_as- 
sistance. 

We have interpreted our duty in this 
respect fairly widely, because we felt that 
it was as much our business to look after 
university women of the future as those 
who have already qualified. For this 
reason, in addition to helping qualified 
university graduates, we are helping a 
Polish university woman, who was only 
half way through her course, to complete 
her studies, and we are contemplating 
sending the sixteen-year-old daughter of 
another Polish member (who was on the 
Polish Committee for our Warsaw con- 
ference) to school. 

We still have a balance of the Emer- 
gency Fund which is being used to send 
overseas refugees who were in this coun- 
try before the war, when they have the 
necessary permits and opportunities of 
resettlement. 

One of the greatest needs of the Polish 
refugees was to learn English, and classes 
have been organized to teach them. So 
popular did the classes become that we 
removed them from our office to the 
Polish center. The Polish university 
women are also in process of organizing 
a branch of the Polish Association here in 
London, instead of the one which they 
had originally hoped to start in Paris. 


Glossary of Academic Terms. — The Glos- 
sary of Academic Terms, prepared by the 


I.F.U.W. to explain academic usages in 
different countries, came out at an un- 
propitious time — August 1939. Never- 
theless, 211 copies have been sold. The 
I.F.U.W. Headquarters office still has the 
remainder of the stocks in hand, and 
there is no difficulty in sending them to 
other countries by post. It is hoped that 
further orders will be sent for this valu- 
able piece of research. Special price for 
members: 8s. 6d. 


Council Meeting, 1941. — We in England 
are very anxious that the war shall not 
close down the activities or prevent the 
progress of our Federation. At the last 
Budget Subcommittee meeting, we ex- 
pressed the hope that next year the Coun- 
cil meeting might be held in America, to 
which members from all the countries in 
the Western Hemisphere might go. We 
shall look forward to this meeting. In 
these days of tragedy and horror, we shall 
gain confidence from the knowledge that 
somewhere the cause of ‘‘understanding 
and friendship between the university 
women of the nations of the world’’ is 
being fostered. 

Though I have tried to reassure you 
about our life here, I do not wish to 
make light of what lies before us. I quote 
from Mr. Winston Churchill's speech of a 
few days ago: 


Long, dark months of trial and tribulation lie 
before us. . . . Death and sorrow will be our com- 
panions on the journey, hardship our garment, con- 
stancy and valor our only shield. We must be re- 
united. We must be inflexible. Our qualities and 
deeds must burn and glow through the gloom of 
Europe until they become the veritable beacons of 
its salvation. 


That is a message and a watchword for 
our Federation. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. Marcuerite Bow1z 


October 1940 Treasurer, I.F.U.W. 
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NEWS FROM THE FEDERATIONS 


The inquiries that have gone to feder- 
ations of university women in other coun- 
tries have brought some interesting re- 
plies, although one is aware that any 
letters from Europe now are written with 
caution. 

From Eva Ramstedt, chairman of the 
International Relations Committee of the 
Swedish Federation, comes this message, 
dated September 27: 


In Finland there is still great need for several uni- 
versity women, who have had their homes destroyed. 

I have just had a letter from Ellen Gleditsch [of 
Oslo, a former president of the I.F.U.W.]. She has 
worked hard with a book on chemistry and is doing 
research work. She says that all is well with her 
and her family. However, we hear from others that 
there is a serious shortage in the country of such 
things as charcoal, warm clothes, and certain foods. 
But it is very difficult to help those you wish to reach 
and perhaps the need for our people is not yet so 
acute. I will write to you when I hear something 
special. It is still impossible to reach the French 
people. We have not heard anything. Even tele- 
grams to Paris are not dispatched. It is a distressing 
time. Good that we can communicate. 


Professor Johanna Westerdyk of Hol- 
land, another former I.F.U.W. president 
and now chairman of the I.F.U.W. Com- 
mittee for the Award of International 
Fellowships, in a letter dated September 
13, writes: 


I am trying to send this letter by clipper post to 
save time. Dr. Freie had word that Professor Patzelt 
came back to her home in Vienna some time ago. 

I am working as usual in my laboratory at Baarn 
with many students. We all know that life on the 
continent will not be easy this winter, but we all 
have a great deal of work to do. 

During the days of war in Holland I was away 
from Baarn, but I found everything all right on 
coming back. The fungus cultures are all in good 


condition. I am very glad that scientific literature 
for my library is coming in again from the U.S.A. 


The secretary of the International Re- 
lations Committee of the Jugoslav Fed- 
eration reported more fully, writing to 
the A.A.U.W. office on October 6: 


Your kind letter of September 16 gave great pleas- 
ure to the Committee of the Jugoslav Federation, who 
also feel keenly the interruption of international 
contacts, and are happy to be able to correspond with 
you and the few remaining Associations who can 
still carry on their work. We are always glad to re- 
ceive your Journat and will send you accounts of 
our work from time to time. We have no direct means 
of communicating with London, so we should be 
very grateful to you for any news of the London office 
of the I.F.U.W. and of the British Federation, and 
would beg you to pass on our news to them, with a 
message of warmest greetings from the members of 
the Jugoslav Federation. 

Our activities this year have been mainly the fol- 
lowing: statistics as to the qualifications and employ- 
ment of university women in Jugoslavia have been 
collected and 784 offers of service in various capaci- 
ties in case of war have been obtained; a plan for 
helpful courses of instruction for peasant women has 
been drawn up, with the approval of the Ministry 
of Education, and will be carried out with the help 
of village elementary schoolmistresses; many mem- 
bers of our association have given public lectures or 
published works on literary and scientific subjects. 

There have of course been few visitors from 
abroad, but we have had the pleasure of entertaining 
guests from the Bulgarian Association and Mrs. 
Robert Dexter, of Boston, who spent three days in 
Belgrade and brought us welcome news of colleagues 
in the many countries she had visited. 

Many Czech and Polish refugees have passed 
through this country, but very few of them have 
been university women. We were able to help two 
Polish graduates and also sent 150 Swiss francs to 
the Geneva center for the relief of refugee university 
women. For the moment there are no Czech or 
Polish graduates here, but there are a number of 
students to whom we should be glad to be able to 
give more help. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Volunteer Services in the Defense 
Emergency 


The way in which the Philadelphia Branch 
is cooperating with other women's organiza- 
tions in the city in organizing members for 
volunteer work in the defense program fur- 
nishes an example that may be helpful to oth- 
ers who are working on the same problem. As 
is generally understood, this activity is supple- 
mentary to the primary task of the A.A.U.W. 
in the defense emergency, which is ‘‘to go on 
doing your regular job,"’ doing it better than 
ever before. 

In planning for some contribution to emer- 
gency defense work, the Philadelphia Branch 
felt that it would be best to coordinate its ef- 
forts with those of other women’s groups. Ac- 
cordingly it affiliated with the Emergency Aid 
of Pennsylvania, an organization formed in 
1914 to provide women volunteers in various 
fields of defense activity. The Emergency Aid, 
under the leadership of a Bryn Mawr alumna, 
had already called into being a Coordinating 
Committee composed of a representative of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the A.A.U.W. and 
representatives of the League of Women 
Voters, the Federated Women’s Clubs, the 
Y.W.C.A., the Junior League, the Colonial 
Dames, the Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic 
church groups, the Emergency Aid, and other 
accredited organizations. 

The first step in making volunteer work 
practical is the registration of the volunteers. 
In Philadelphia this is being done at the 
Emergency Aid offices and also through the 


Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
Programs and community activities. They will 


welcome full details of new and significant branch 
activities, 


affiliated organizations. The Philadelphia 
Branch of the A.A.U.W. is conducting its own 
registration. The Philadelphia Branch will 
have a survey made of these registrations. It is 
hoped that resources now unknown will be 
discovered and made available for carrying 
forward the A.A.U.W. program. 

A plan has been formed by the organizations 
in the Emergency Aid for their own guidance 
in registering volunteers and in setting up 
training courses. Under this plan a list has 
been made of the kinds of volunteer work for 
which there is a present need without further 
training. Motor messengers, for instance, have 
been called for steadily, to help with alien 
registration. Young American women are 
needed to help in the Americanization pro- 
gram held at the International Institute. The 
Y.W.C.A. points to help women can give in 
making a survey of approved houses for single 
women coming to Philadelphia to fill jobs. 
Women’s help is needed in educating the city 
as to the services rendered by the social agen- 
cies benefiting by the Community Fund and in 
the conduct of the Community Fund Crusade 
itself; this service has a bearing on all defense 
work because it maintains and improves the 
standards of the community. Any defense con- 
sumer program that is set up will probably 
be the responsibility of the A.A.U.W. 
branch. 

Consideration is also being given to new 
fields and to the development of preparatory 
courses. A motor mechanics course has already 
started under the auspices of the A.A.A.; a 
new six-weeks course will begin in January, 
price $2.50, to which map reading may be 
added. A radio course under the leadership of 
a member of the Emergency Aid includes a 
radio audition, work in script writing, lessons 
in speaking over the radio, and opportunities 
to speak on topics of home defense. 
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We Need to Know Our Schools 

A.A.U.W. groups are keenly aware that, 
in the midst of many emergency demands, 
there is a danger that education may be neg- 
lected. To maintain basic educational stand- 
ards is a real and necessary form of defense. 
A first step is the cultivation of public under- 
standing of the needs and problems of the 
schools. How some A.A.U.W. branches have 
studied education in their communities and 
have passed on their findings to the public 
is told in the following examples, taken from 
the new bulletin, ‘‘Suggestions from Branch 
Study Groups and Activity Programs in 
Education.’’ From the standpoint of A.A. 
U.W. organization, these examples are par- 
ticularly interesting, since they show that co- 
ordination of interests within a branch can be 
carried out successfully, that community co- 
operation is gaining ground, and that con- 
tinuity from year to year is a rewarding 
feature of the education work in many 
branches. 

In the Norwalk, Connecticut, Branch the 
Education Committee constituted a study 
committee to cooperate with the Social Stud- 
ies Committee in its survey of welfare facilities 
in Norwalk. The responsibility of the Educa- 
tion Committee was to report on the relief 
and welfare activity in the Norwalk public 
schools. The committee made its own ques- 
tionnaire with the approval of the social 
studies chairman and submitted a report to 
her to use in making her report of the whole 
survey. The questionnaire originated by the 
Norwalk group is excellent, and offers a real 
suggestion for other cooperative enterprises 
between education and social studies. Further 
information about this questionnaire may be 
had by writing national Headquarters. 

The Education Committee also cooperated 
with the Legislative Committee in carrying 
out a state survey of boards of education. 

The Education Committee in Midland, 
Michigan, last year formed itself into a 
“Know Your Schools’’ group. Fourteen meet- 
ings were held by ten committee members; 
two of the meetings were open to the public 
and were addressed by oucside speakers. This 
was the second year of a five-year program of 
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“Know Your Schools.’’ The background year 
of study consisted of a survey of early trends in 
education and a general view of education in 
the United States. This past year was con- 
cerned entirely with the history and study of 
the present situation of financing the schools. 
The group studied past state legislation con- 
cerning funds for schools and the various kinds 
of tax-raising devices, as well as the amount 
and use of federal aid to education. Pending 
legislation for further aid to education was 
interpreted for the committee by the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the branch. A device to 
create interest was a debate on the possibility 
of the need of further federal aid. 

The Pittsburg, Kansas, Branch formed a 
special study group to find what is being done 
at the present time in providing for the educa- 
tion of three- to six-year-old children in the 
United States. Recent studies of preschool 
education were read and summarized. Letters 
were sent to the state department of education 
in every state in the Union to learn whether 
there was a department of preschool] education 
in every state and whether the education of 
three- to six-year-old children was provided 
for by the law. 

From summaries of the studies and letters 
the data seem to indicate that children profit 
from attendance in kindergarten and nursery 
schools; that no state has provided completely 
for the training of four- and five-year-old 
children, but about one third of the states 
have made a partial provision for the educa- 
tion of children of this age; that eight states 
reported nursery school centers under the 
direction of W.P.A.; and that the trend in 
early education today seems to be toward pro- 
viding education for the children below six 
years of age. 

The West Suburban Chicago Branch, which 
is made up of members from Maywood, River 
Forest, and Oak Park, has worked out an inter- 
esting plan of cooperation with local schools. 
In Maywood, the education chairman has con- 
tinued the “Know Your Schools’’ policy and 
has felt that its influence has helped to secure 
and to keep good personnel in the school. 
Due also to the work of the group, begun six 
years ago, kindergartens are gradually being 
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established in the Maywood schools. Tuition 
kindergartens have been established in some 
schools as a first step. This year’s project was 
the establishment and guidance of such a 
kindergarten on the south side of the town. 

The Education Committee of the St. Joseph, 
Missouri, Branch planned its year’s program to 
follow the series of bulletins on ‘‘Know Your 
Schools,’’ adapting the material to their local 
needs. The first meeting, planned to acquaint 
study group members with the superintendent 
of the public schools and to hear of his duties 
and responsibilities as their city schools 
leader, was open to the public and was en- 
thusiastically received. The second meeting 
was conducted by the secretary to the Board of 
Education. Questions covering duties, respon- 
sibilities, requirements — both political and 
educational — limitations of power, budget- 
ing, and taxation problems that confront the 
members of the school board were prepared 
and asked by the members of the group. The 
secretary answered them in detail. The third 
meeting was led by three outstanding men, 
principals of the city schools representing the 
high school, junior high, and elementary 
fields. This meeting was planned to acquaint 
the membership with the duties, problems, and 
responsibilities of each division level. ‘‘The 
Teachers’ Problems’’ were presented at the 
fourth meeting by three teachers representing 
elementary, junior and high school fields. 
With this work as a background, the last of 
this series was planned as the “‘starter’’ for the 
next year’s work, which will be a detailed 
study of the existing conditions in the St. 
Joseph public schools. 

After the Boulder, Colorado, group began 
its study of the ‘Know Your Schools’’ ma- 
terials, members of the group became much 
interested in the relation between the city 
schools of the town of Boulder and the county 
schools. A number of teachers and principals 
came to the meetings when their schedules 
allowed, and at the final meeting the superin- 
tendent of schools of Boulder met with the 
group, whose members had saved important 
questions for him. The meeting resulted in en- 
lightenment for everyone, the superintendent 
being amazed to find a lay group so informed, 
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and the lay group having some puzzling ques- 
tions cleared up to their satisfaction. 

The branch has issued a mimeographed 
summary of the facts about the school system 
which the ‘Know Your Schools’’ group gath- 
ered. These facts are followed by certain recom- 
mendations, and the entire summary is to be 
circulated to teacher groups and women’s 
clubs. It was found that a great majority of 
the citizenry of the town had little idea of the 
nature of school laws, teacher promotion and 
tenure, school elections, how the school 
board works, etc. Here is a method for inform- 
ing this entire community of the results of 
A.A.U.W. study. 

Burlington, Vermont, became juvenile-de- 
linquency conscious this past year due largely 
to the Education Committee of the A.A.U.W. 
branch, which planned a program to arouse 
citizens to an understanding of the needs of 
childhood in the community. One of the first 
approaches made by the A.A.U.W. group was 
especially in keeping with A.A.U.W. objec- 
tives in that it demonstrates that groups in- 
formed in the field of child development rea- 
lize the importance of preventive work. Ac- 
cordingly, a series of discussion groups on 
adult-child relationships was organized. These 
discussions were focused on the normal prob- 
lems of the normal child, with group meetings 
held in the high school and led by experts. 
The education group carefully prepared ad- 
vance publicity for these discussions, which 
were open to the public. Eleven meetings were 
held and all were well attended. 

Among the topics of especial interest were 
“Imagination in the Child,’’ ‘Behavior 
Problems with a Medical Background,” 
‘Preparation for Family Health, Mental and 
Physical,’ ‘“‘How to Win the Confidence of 
Youth,’’ ‘‘The Preschool Child as a Future 
Citizen,’’ ‘The Moral Training of the Child,”’ 
‘*What Is College Material?’’ *‘Mechanics of 
Reading,”’ “‘Fear and Anger in the Child,” 
and ‘General Application of Psychology to 
Child Problems.”’ 


Guidance in a Metropolitan Branch 


For the past two years the Indianapolis 
Branch has been carrying on an extensive 
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guidance program in connection with the pub- 
lic schools. Throughout the two years there 
has been constant study of the field of guidance 
in general, and specifically the guidance pro- 
vided in the Indianapolis public schools. 

On the basis of their study, the education 
group prepared panel discussions on budget, 
guidance, and special education which were 
presented before the branch, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and A.A.U.W. groups in other 
parts of the state. These topics were also 
included in a series of radio broadcasts in a 
“Know Your Schools’’ program. The group 
cooperated with the research department of 
the Indianapolis public schools in making 
tabulations from case studies that showed the 
relationship between subjects studied in school 
and the jobs obtained after leaving school. 

In cooperation with the Social Studies 
Committee of the branch, the education group 
visited students who had dropped out of high 
school at the end of the first semester, and 
tabulated the findings. They made a study of 
National Youth Administration projects in 
the city, and visited high school classes in 
which the schools were cooperating with the 
N.Y.A. in a work-study program. 

Their work was summarized in a graph 
which was presented at the sectional confer- 
ence of the A.A.U.W. 


Interests of a Branch in a College Town 


The branch at State College, Pennsylvania, 
reports that a talk on ‘‘Recent Trends in 
Liberal Education as Arrived at by Ancient 
Techniques’’ proved to be extremely interest- 
ing. The report says, 


The group was eager to obtain more information 
concerning the extraordinary program at St. John’s 
College in Annapolis. We shall follow with interest 
the progress of this school and its students. The 
experiment is too new to justify drawing conclu- 
sions. 


This group has also been interested in find- 
ing out whether the local high school is ade- 
quately preparing students for college, par- 
ticularly for the Pennsylvania State College, as 
most high school students in that locality who 
go on to college go to the Pennsylvania State 
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College. (About 50 per cent of the high school 
graduates take some kind of advanced study.) 
The branch reports: 


We found that a book suggested for our use by the 
national Headquarters, ‘‘Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools,’’ was already being used by our supervising 
principal and his staff. Upon hearing of the interest 
of our group he wrote us a letter in which he pre- 
sented some local problems for our consideration. He 
also came to one of our meetings and discussed with 
us the teaching of social studies in the high school, 
as we felt that not enough history was being offered 
in the school. 

At the close of the year’s work we wrote a letter 
to the supervising principal commending much of 
the work that is being done and suggesting a few 
changes that we thought desirable. In reply he stated 
that in the new curriculum we would find some 
changes that were made directly or indirectly as a 
result of our study. 


Guidance Materials for High Schools 


The Newport News, Virginia, Branch has 
performed a useful service for students in the 
three local high schools in providing summa- 
rized information on thirty southern colleges 
and universities. Members of the branch pre- 
pared charts showing the location of these 
institutions, types, expenses, church affilia- 
tions, status in relation to the A.A.U.W., 
entrance requirements, and the requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree. Accompanying these 
charts were catalogues, annuals, pictures, and 
other exhibits furnished by the institutions. 
An interesting feature of this service is the in- 
clusion of information on junior colleges. 


Traveling Panels 


An unusual arrangement for traveling panels 
of speakers has been developed in the Indiana 
State Division. This year again two branches 
in Indiana are forming panel groups that may 
be used by other branches for programs. One 
of the panel groups is in the field of the eco- 
nomic and legal status of women, and is pre- 
pared to discuss the Equal Rights Amendment. 
The other, in the field of education, presents 
a panel discussion of Guidance and Special 
Education. The vice-president of the state 
division has sent this information about the 
panels to all branches in the state: 
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It would be only fair to suggest that only one 
panel be requested by any branch. The expense for 
these panels would be the cost of travel. When the 
branch feels able to finance it, this cost should be 
borne by the branch. However, in small or newly 
organized branches, the cost of either panel engaged 
will be borne by the state division. The visit of a 
panel affords, not only a program, but an opportunity 
to become acquainted with A.A.U.W. members of 
other branches. It should also stimulate branches to 
become producers as well as consumers. Discover the 
talent in your branch! Couldn't it, another year, form 
a group to speak on a subject that A.A.U.W. en- 
dorses? 


A Practical Consumer Program 


A new consumer group in the Charleston, 
West Virginia, Branch undertook last spring 
to determine the position of the ordinary 
consumer in Charleston. First, a survey was 
made of existing state and local legislation to 
protect the consumer, and the effectiveness of 
the administration of such legislation. The 
survey also included information available on 
certain commodities in the retail stores, 
through labels and salespeople; comparative 
popularity and quality of different brands of 
foods sold in Charleston; prices in different 
types of stores and on different brands; and 
types and numbers of distributors. A progress 
report detailing findings and recommendations 
of the first year’s study is available from 
A.A.U.W. national Headquarters. 

After making this comprehensive survey 
of the consumer’s position, the group devel- 
oped a seven-point program to be used as a 
guide to further work: 


(1) Cooperation with merchants toward getting 
more adequate information and where po:sible to 
work with merchants for grades and standards 

(2) Enforcement of existing rules and laws of stand- 
ards, labeling, sanitation, weights and measures, etc. 
(3) Work toward adoption by city and state of new 
protective legislation for the consumer 

(4) Representation of the consumer on state and local 
boards and commissions determining policy affecting 
public welfare 


(5) Education of consumers to facilities and difficul- 
ties of the local market 


(6) Inquiry into prices which are considered too 
high 
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(7) Enlistment of other organizations in a city-wide 
consumer council. 

With the announcement of this plan of work, 
the Charleston group has committed itself to 
a long term of practical consumer activity. 
(Full report available from Headquarters on 
request.) 


Economic and Social Trends 


‘The study of economics seemed to us of 
first importance as a background for any work 
in social studies.’’ This statement of the Tiffin, 
Ohio, social studies chairman prefaces a report 
of the local discussion-seminar carried on dur- 
ing the 1939-40 season, based on Graham 
Laing’s study guide, Economics in a Changing 
World. The group discussions were supple- 
mented and stimulated by frequent meetings 
led by professors of economics and sociology 
at Heidelberg College. 

Interest in current economic changes is re- 
flected in the continuing study group in social 
trends of the Schenectady, New York, Branch, 
where the study guide, Government, Business, 
and the Individual, with the recent mimeo- 
graphed reference lists accompanying it, gave 
rise to wide reading in economic journals. 

The Spokane Branch reports wide com- 
munity interest in the ‘‘town meeting’’ and 
excellent results of the study of national af- 
fairs. 


Community Activities in the Arts 


At North Platte, Nebraska, the branch 
(forty-five members) has undertaken to start 
a traveling library through the rural schools 
of the outlying territory. 

This summer, they cleared fifty dollars for 
the library by an amusing combination of cir- 
cumstances: joined to the natural love of 
women anywhere to hear about clothes was 
the fact that Royer, Hollywood designer and 
sometime lecturer at Stephens College, was in 
town on a vacation visit to his parents. The 
branch persuaded Royer to give a series of six 
talks on practical costuming and house fur- 
nishing, performed the services of managing 
agent, charged admission, and paid the speaker 
a fee. 

Manhattan, Kansas, conducted ‘“The Story 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
A. A. U.W. 


MIDSTON HOUSE 


Madison Ave. at 38th St., N. Y. 
Single room from $2.25 


WE OFFER 


Expert Printing Service 


from the 


Largest Printing Plant 


in New England 
Compete monotype 
equipment. Fast, modern 
presses. Complete binding 
Makers of 


magazines, books, college 


equipment. 
publications. Fine four- 


color process printing. 


Hour”’ for children every Saturday from the 
middle of September to the end of May. One 
hundred and three children from six to nine 
came to the last meeting. Members of the arts 
group who took turns telling the stories 
prepared for this project by about fifteen hours 
of group study. They read the available books 
on the art of story-telling, adapted desirable 
stories of heroes, mythology, industry, and so 
on, and are making a bibliography of the tales 
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that got the best response. Each story-teller 
tries to make one story of her own during the 
year, and some have turned to writing stories. 

This group learned in May that the city’s 
summer school program for children had been 
discontinued for budget reasons. Together 
with the Welfare Society, the branch raised 
$100 for the school board to engage a teacher 
of wood and metal work at half time for the 
boys of the fifth grade and higher. Members 
under the direction of the arts and social 
studies chairmen volunteered in turn to teach 
the girls sewing, handicrafts, dramatics, and 
story-telling, put on the ‘‘Pied Piper of Ham- 
lin,’’ and so on. During the year the interior 
decoration group continued to offer their 
free clinical service about home furnishings in 
the town, planned the color scheme, and did 
some of the re-decoration of the primary room 
at the Congregational Church. 

The Nutley Sun, New Jersey, is announcing 
the publication of ‘‘Rejection Slip’’ by the 
Nutley Branch, a collection of thirty poems, 
essays, and short stories contributed by twelve 
members of their creative writing group. 
Though the most recent, it is hoped that it will 
one day take a place of honor beside earlier 
ventures of the branch, — the Nutley Little 
Theatre and the Nutley Symphony Society. 
The group hopes to have a gradual increase in 
the number of contributors and the scope of 
material and to be able to present periodically 
a cross section of the best thought in Nutley. 
We quote: 


CHILD IN HELSINKI 
Winter 1940 


Somewhere in Helsinki is a child 
Too oumb with fear to utter any sound, 
Or run for shelter. Like a wild 
Trapped deer, he crouches on the ground, 
His young heart weeping in his tortured breast, 
His body one vast agony of dread 
And longing for his mother and the rest 
Of those he'll never find again. Instead 
Of love and comfort, he must face alone 
The man-made terror of the earth and skies. 
The bursting pavement and the toppling stone 
Are nothing to the horror in his eyes. 
How is a man in God's own image made 
If, through his deeds, a child is so afraid? 
— Frorence Pierson Jopes 
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Community Arts Survey 


The Sioux City, lowa, Branch followed its 
community arts survey with a Pageant of the 
Arts. Beginning with the music, ‘‘Hills,”’ 
composed by Cecil Burleigh when he was on 
the faculty of Morningside College Conserva- 
tory, and followed by brief episodes of Indi- 
ans, first settlers, the river harbor, and growth 
of the city, the arts section opens with the 
development of the theatre; outlines the his- 
tory of American architecture as its every 
phase touched a city now with more than 
80,000 inhabitants; continues with music — 
pioneers, early orchestra and bands, the pres- 
ent city orchestra, the civic concert course 
managed by the college; goes on to the first 
dancing school; and closes with the develop- 
ment of painting. 

Following the pageant, an exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by one hundred artists 
of the city and vicinity was held for a month 
at the Art Center, managed cooperatively by 
the staff of the center and members of the 
A.A.U.W. Other branches interested in such 
a presentation of their survey findings may 
borrow a booklet of the Sioux City Pageant of 
the Arts, and may have a memorandum de- 
scribing their method and procedure. 


Pictorial Map Re-issued for Fellowships 


The Minneapolis Branch has re-issued the 
historical map, ‘“The Conquest of a Conti- 
nent,’’ which proved so popular when it was 
originally published as a national fellowship 
money-raising project. The map, which is 
printed in attractive colors, was designed by 
Mrs. Clara S. Painter. It graphically presents 
highlights of the nation’s history as the 
frontier moved westward. 

Special prices are offered to other A.A.U.W. 
branches who wish to use this means of 
swelling their fellowship contribution: un- 
mounted maps, 50 cents each, postpaid (to 
fetail at a minimum of $1.00 each); mounted 
maps, finished in passe partout and waxed, 
$1.25 each plus postage (to retail at a mini- 
mum price of $2.00). The mounted maps are es- 
pecially recommended, as an exceptional value 
at this low price. Address Mrs. Russel T. Lund, 
4101 West 48th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR YOUR FELLOWSHIP 
AND OTHER BENEFIT PROGRAMS 
Write or Wire 


Houmore-Mayor 


35th YEAR 
CONCERT and LECTURE MANAGEMENT 


For Parents 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


on Better Private Schools & Camps 
Established 1924 


Marguerite TUTTLE & Ailsa FULTON, Ine. 


For personal interview, phone MEdallion 3-0591, or write 


28 West 44th Street, New York 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 
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Your 


ComMuUNITY 
By Joanna C. Colcord 


An effective aid in informing your- 
self, and the groups you wish to 
interest, concerning the health, 
educational, safety, and welfare 
needs of your community. Priced 
nominally, to secure the widest use. 
Sent on approval, if desired. 


249 pages «= 85 cents 


Russell Sage Foundation 
130 E. 22 Street, New York 

Please send me ... copies of YOUR 
COMMUNITY at 85¢. 
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Give this Christmas 


—when the times make TIMERS necessary 


\ 


The Whole Wide World 
to Watch, to Study and to Wonder At! 


TIME in any year is a gift you can send serenely off even 
to the most difficult people in the warm knowledge that 
week after week it will give lasting satisfaction and convey 
a quiet compliment to their tastes and wide interests. 


But this year ours is the tragic privilege of living and 
taking part in the greatest military crisis since Napoleon, 
the greatest economic crisis since Adam Smith—and the 
most critical post-election period here at home since Lin- 
coln’s day. 

And what more useful gift could you select for your 
friends on the eve of such a never-to-be-forgotten year 
than TIME—which will come in your name again and 
again to renew your Christmas thought all through 1941- 
always as fresh, as vital, as significant as the history of the 
whole struggling world can make it. 


TIME THE WEEKLY NEWSMACGAZINE *% 330 EAST 22 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 









BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
Cash and cash advances........... 
Suspense account — JouRNAL...... 
Securities: 
General Fund...... 
Fellowships. ...... 


$ 59,717.83 
610,243.74 


Real Estate — original cost........ 
Furniture, fixtures, and alterations — 
Original COST... ...cccscccccceee 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 


Capital G000UMR.. ...... co vcvcesceses 
CI IRs ws o.5: 5: dooce nese 
Suspense account — advance dues... 
Transmittal account.............. 
Russian contributions............. 
Refugee contributions............. 
General reserves: 


For securities... ... $ 12,049.95 
Life memberships. . 9,850.00 
ic saicninn 34,522.85 
Special contributions: 
International...... $ 1,135.26 
Educational....... 205 .80 
Publication accounts: 
Educ. revolving... $ 1,836.44 
Educ. special... ... 657.77 
Social Studies... .. 1,795 .43 
Intern'l revolving. . 1,526.27 
Intern’! special... 30.29 
Arts revolving..... 1,000.00 


General Fellowships Fund 


Fellowship Funds, stipend accounts. . 


Memorial Fellowships 
Funds, principal: 


Anonymous....... $ 20,724.92 
Sarah Berliner... .. 43,000.07 
Anna C. Brackett. . 9,754.93 
Margaret E. Maltby 20,000.00 
Alice Freeman Palmer 20,000.00 
Julia C. G. Piatt... 6,617.50 
Rose Sidgwick.... 


28,500.00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1940 


$ 144,011.13 
2,046.70 
669,961.57 
165,000.00 
50,292.24 
$1,031,311 .64 
$ 215,292.24 
33,671.41 
3,423.00 
95.00 


20.00 
229.00 


56,422.80 


1,341.06 


6,846.20 


42,352.48 
20,196 .03 


148,597.42 
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Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 


er ree 
International units.............. 
Fellowships, Premium and Discount 


Pata kes ose Sacecasesucee 


$ 343,244.06 
158,465.90 


1,115.04 


$1,031,311 .64 





CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1939 t0 May 31, 1940 


REcEIPTS 
General Fund 
General dues @ $1.75........... 
Journat subscriptions.......... 
Journat advertising............ 
COIR GIEE. 6 6 «ose scccccescs 
Affiliated alumnae dues......... 
Refunds on expemses............ 
Interest and miscellaneous....... 
Interest on general securities. .... 
DNR TIE, oon sc cc ecevccess 
Accounts payable............... 
Publications Accounts. ..........004. 
Headquarters Accounts. Room Rentals. 


Miscellaneous Accounts 


Anonymous principal........... 
Life memberships............... 
Special educational contributions. 
Refugee contributions........... 
Advance dues in suspense account. 
Fellowships Accounts 

General fellowships @ 25¢....... 
Campaign refunds.............. 
Special fellowships — stipends. . . 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 

— PEIMCEDEL. 2c ccccsesccccess 
Interest on fellowship securities. . 


Tower, RUCMIPM. 26-6 60c0ccss 
Batance, May 31, 1939....... 


$ 119,005.25 
5,106.53 
738.53 
4,375.00 
510.00 
1,299.54 
831.68 
1,937.99 
500 .00 
2,869.50 
2,475.94 
7,300.67 


6,832.48 
1,388.03 
12,646.25 
355.75 
50.00 
100.00 
229.00 
3,423.00 


17,000.75 
292.10 
5,977 .78 


47,823.78 
18,075.23 


$ 261,144.78 


114,725.33 


$ 375,870.11 
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ExPENDITURES 


General Association Budget 

Expenses of general officers and sec- 
tional directors 

Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards 

Committee on Legislative Program. 

Committee on Education 

Committee on Fine Arts 

Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 

Committee on Social Studies 

Committee on International Rela- 


International Council Member... 

Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers 

Committee on Selections for Ox- 


Committee on Creative Planning... 

Dues to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women 

Reid Hall 

I.F.U.W. Meeting — President. ... 

Other Organizations 

Educational and Administrative 
Program 

Publication of JourNaL 

Treasurer's office 


Administrative supplies: 
Current 
Permanent Improvements 
Publications 
Taxes and Insurance 
Entertainment 
Publicity 
Contingencies and Miscellaneous. . 


Torat Generac ACTIVITIES 
Headquarters Building 
Torat GengraL BupGet 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Cam- 
paign Expense 


Fellowships 

General Fellowships Fund 
Latin-American Fellowship 
A.A.U.W. International F’ship. . 
Awards Committee expense 


$ 4,982.76 


830.89 
261 .06 
498 .62 
572.41 


342.68 
105.72 


353.21 
470.80 


357.93 


42.64 
13.70 


12,117.22 
3,000.00 
500.00 
605.00 


48,297 .43 
19,793.29 
5,650.36 
830.10 


10,019.98 
804.04 
4,545.77 
2,670.78 
108.72 
1,424.96 
15.40 


$119,215.47 
$ 13,418.09 


$132,633.56 


$ 5,159.16 


$ 1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,016.42 
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Special Fellowships 
Anna C. Brackett Fellowship.... $ 
Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship. ... 
Mary Pemberton Nourse F’ship. . 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship 
Alice Freeman Palmer F’ship... 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
International Crusade F'ship.... 
National Crusade Fellowship. ... 
Dorothy B. Atkinson, Northwest 
Central Section Fellowship. .. 
Margaret Snell, North Pacific 
Section Fellowship 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,250.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 


Tota FeLtowsu1ps 


$ 16,266.42 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
Accounts payable 
Publications accounts 
Suspense 
Transmittal 


$231,858.98 
144,011.13 


$375,870.11 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, Treasurer 


June 19, 1940 
The Board of Directors, 
American Association of University Women, 


Washington, D. C. 


MespDAMEs: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1940, the scope of our en- 
gagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received accord- 
ing to the records were supported by duplicate re- 
ceipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 
substantiated by approved vouchers. Securities of the 
trust funds were verified by actual inspection and 
details are presented in our formal report. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Batt, Btum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 





